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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Protocol is dead. We do not propose to 
T induige in fandangoes of delight over the 

corpse. Nor, however, are we stricken to the 
heart at the news. If there is one element in the 
vaunted ‘‘ Geneva atmosphere ”’ which we hate to 
breathe, it is the resentment felt by some ardent 
League champions at any progress achieved, or 
even attempted, otherwise than through the offices 


of the League. The task of the moment is to find 


a reassuring formula for the expression of a 
European longing for rest and peace; a formula 
whose repetition will break the spell of mutual 


‘suspicion and free the nations from the self- 


imposed burden of armaments—a release which, 
according to a great statistical economist, ‘* would 
make, for the great mass of the peoples of the 
industrial nations, the difference between grinding 
penury and a reasonable standard of comfort.” 
The German proposals now under discussion are 
so much clearer and simpler than the contents of 
the Protocol that the latter document, but not the 
aspirations behind it, has quietly faded out of 
the picture. 


GENEVA 

At Geneva, whither the Quarterly Council 
meeting has drawn such hosts of observers that 
probably many people believe a plenary Assembly 
to be in progress, interest centres round security 
and the cognate problem of Germany’s adherence 
to the League. The great obstacle in the way of 
this is the German dislike of Article 16 of the 
Covenant, which would oblige her to facilitate the 
passage through German territory of the forces of 
other States employed in defence of the League 
Covenants. Thus, if Russia attacked Poland, 
Germany would have to allow French troops to 
come to the rescue of Poland through the heart of 
Germany, while German sympathies would be 
entirely on the Russian side, and Germany would 
hope to profit by Polish defeat to restore more 
tolerable conditions on her Eastern frontier. 


A WAY OUT 

The only way out of this difficulty is to give 
Germany an interest in Poland’s security and 
prosperity, an interest which probably nothing 
but certain territorial rectifications could arouse. 
Another reflection is suggested by Germany’s 
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attitude. Has not the Protocol discussion revealed 
that the obligations imposed by the existing 
Covenant are very vague and generally uncompre- 
hended? We wonder whether the conclusion of 
a Western Pact such as we eagerly desire ought 
not to be followed or accompanied by an elucida- 
tion of the implications of the Covenant, and 
whether by certain alterations in that document 
Germany’s objections might not conceivably be 
met. We are inclined to believe that the League 
would gain, rather than lose, by a modification of 
the duties assumed by its members, especially if 
the projected Pact were to become the first line of 
security, so relegating the Covenant to a secondary 
position. 


MR. KIRKWOOD’S SUSPENSION 


The suspension of Mr. Kirkwood has had one 
good effect. It has resulted in the setting up of a 
Committee to resume the revision of the Standing 
Orders governing the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, a task left incomplete when the matter 
was under consideration in 1902. At present the 
duty of deciding the length of time a Member 
should be suspended after being named by the 
Speaker is cast upon the Leader of the House. 
What is wanted is that words should be inserted in 
the Standing Orders which would relieve the 
Leader, generally the Prime Minister, of the 
invidious position in which he now finds himself, 
and make it perfectly plain what the penalty should 
be for a given offence and for the repetition of that 
offence. Into the merits of Mr. Kirkwood’s case 
it is hardly necessary to enter, except perhaps to 
say that Mr. Kirkwood has been a persistent 
offender ever since he entered the House, and, 
while both Mr. Speaker and the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees have been at times most indulgent, the 
disturbing influence of his frequent outbursts 
during Debate could not for ever be tolerated. 


WORK FOR BOYS 


The finding of employment for boys leaving 
school is becoming a matter of extreme urgency. 
Mr. Lansbury has suggested two methods for 
minimizing the difficulty. First, he would raise 
the school age to sixteen; his other proposal 
is to form what may be called juvenile labour 
colonies in this country, and to require those 
boys who cannot find work elsewhere to go 
through a course of training on the land, presum- 
ably with the object’ of being brought up as 
agriculturists. Whether or not he would use com- 
pulsion was not quite clear from his observations, 
but if he meant to introduce forced labour we 
would point out to him that his proposal is not 
likely to be accepted here. The suggestion we 
would make is that the financial provisions of the 
Empire Settlement Act be extended, and the 
necessary sum of money voted to enable arrange- 
ments to be made with the Dominion Governments 
for the setting up of labour colonies overseas 
where boys could be trained for farm work in the 
Dominions and, when that training was over, 
given work on the land for fair wages. Such a 
scheme would not only help on the development 
of the great resources of Canada and Australia, 
but would give to the boys themselves oppor- 
tunities in life which it is not possible for them to 
obtain in this country. 


THE INDIAN REFORMS 


The majority report of the Committee which 
has been investigating minor defects in the work- 
ing of the Indian reform scheme finds the charge 
that the scheme has failed not proven. But the 
scheme has collapsed in the Central Provinces, 
and Bengal, after being kept for eleven months 
without any Ministers at all, now has a Ministry 
in the competence and permanence of which no 
one, Indian or European, believes. Despite the 
half-hearted assurances of the majority report, the 
investigations of the Committee, as the usually 
optimistic Bombay correspondent of The Times 
cables, ‘‘confirm the general belief that the 
Government of India Act cannot continue to func- 
tion till 1929.’’ There is steadily accumulating 
evidence in support of our contention that the 
experiment in India cannot be prolonged, and 
that its revision or reversal must be undertaken 
before the weakening of the Services deprives this 
country of the means of restoring something like 
the old order. 


LORD LYTTON’S LOCUM TENENS 


The India Office has blundered badly over the 
appointment of an Acting-Governor of Bengal for 
the period during which Lord Lytton will replace 
Lord Reading at Simla. The assertion that Lord 
Birkenhead was bound to nominate for the King’s 
approval the senior member of the Executive 
Council, who happens to be an Indian, is ill- 
founded. No precedent drawn from days when 
communications between India and this country, 
and between one part of India and another were 
slow, can apply now. But the announcement of a 
locum tenens in Bengal should have accompanied 
the gazetting of Lord Lytton to Simla. The 
dilatory procedure adopted aroused expectations 
the disappointment of which has irriated Indian 
and to some extent even British feeling in Bengal. 
A handle has been given to those who assert that 
the most reputable Indian, however loyal, is at a 
disadvantage against a British competitor; and Sir 
John Kerr enters on a difficult task with prejudice 
against him. 


SUMMER TIME 

We write before the debate on the Second Read- 
ing of the Summer Time Bill, which seeks to make 
Summer Time a permanent measure, operating 
from April to October, but by the time these words 
are read the result of the debate will be known. If 
the Second Reading is passed, the Government 
have promised to adopt the Bill and grant facilities 
for the Third Reading; if defeated, it is possible 
that this year will be the last of Summer Time for 
Great Britain. There has been a good deal of 
opposition from Members for agricultural con- 
stituencies, but we trust the good sense of the 
House will have prevailed, to establish permanently 
this great boon to the workers of the country. 


WAR GUILT 

According to M. Victor Margueritte, in the Paris 
Ere Nouvelle, M. Herriot has resolved to throw 
open the archives of the French Foreign Office in 
order to facilitate unprejudiced investigation into 
the origin of the war. Although the Paris Press 
has preserved almost complete silence about this 
important news, it seems to be true, as M. 


Margueritte quotes in support of it a statement 
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made in Parliament in answer to the Socialist 
Deputy, M. Fontanier. The decision, if taken, is 
a wise one, and we should welcome similar action 
by our own and the Italian Foreign Offices. 
Not that we think it the least bit probable that 
new light will be cast upon the origin of the war, 
or any substantial measure of guilt removed from 
Hohenzollern shoulders. But the fact that 
Germany and Russia alone among the principal 
belligerents have so far drawn the veil from their 
archives lends colour to all kinds of baseless 
rumours. 


BELGIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS 

Belgium will hold General Elections in April. 
Not long ago the prospect of such an event would 
have roused the utmost hopes and anxieties in the 
breasts of every diplomat throughout the world. 
With M. Poincaré at the helm in France, Belgian 
policy seemed almost the sole variable factor in a 
desperately immobile situation. Indeed on at 
least one occasion (in November, 1923, when 
the curtain rang down on the farcical tragedy 
of Separatism) Belgian ‘‘ defection,’’ as the 
French regarded it, rescued Western Europe 
from the brink of an immeasurable catastrophe. 
The replacement of M. Poincaré by M. Herriot 
altered all that. Yet Belgian opinion, by reason 
of the close links binding that country to France, 
remains a factor not to be ignored. Belgium is 
bound by a military pact to France, but not to 
Poland. Her longing for a settlement in Western 
Europe is restricted by no serious anxieties for the 
fate of countries beyond the Vistula. M. Theunis, 
the outgoing Premier, is said to be determined to 
resign from politics. It will be surprising if his 
successor is as acquiescent in French views as him- 
self. As to Belgian internal politics, these assume 
more and more the aspect of a_ struggle 
between the French-speaking and Flemish-speak- 
ing elements, now roughly balanced, but with 
each year weighting the scales for the Flemish. 


AUSTRALIAN POLITICS 
Queensland appears to have the distinction of 


providing Labour leaders for the Federal Govern-_ 


ment of Australia. Twice in succession has the 
Prime Minister of that State resigned his position 
in order that he may turn his attention to Federal 
politics. The late Mr. Ryan took this step six 
years ago, and was a tower of strength to his party 
in their struggle for supremacy in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Theodore’s resignation is 
now announced, and it is confidently expected that 
in the elections due in December he will be found 
occupying the post of leader of the Labour Party. 
Possibly before that a seat will be found for ‘him in 


the Federal Parliament, and if that be so it is not | 


unlikely that, as with Mr. Ryan, he will be at 
once elected deputy-leader. There is no doubt 
that his capabilities and powers of organization 
will be a great asset when the time comes for an 
appeal to the country to be made. Whether or 
not he will pursue the same ‘tactics as he did in 
Queensland remains to be seen. Certainly his 
experiments in State Socialism were a disastrous 
failure and caused heavy demands to be made on 
the Queensland taxpayers. His political opponents 
are not likely to regret his departure, and it is to 
be hoped that the National and Country Parties 
will now pull themselves together and act in unity. 


MORE EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES 


Public interest being a subtle and wayward 
quality, it may be doubtful how far it will be 
excited by the discovery by Dr. Reisner of what 
may turn out to be the tomb of King Seneferu, the 
second in order of the fourth Egyptian Dynasty 
and the immediate predecessor of Khufu, or 
Cheops, to give him the name which Herodotus 
made popular. But, quite apart from the question 
of the artistic interest of any articles found in the 
tomb, the discovery must rank as at any rate not 
a whit inferior in interest or importance to the find- 
ing of the tomb of Tutankhamen, who was a 
monarch of a much later dynasty and in his per- 
sonal capacity a king of comparatively minor 
greatness. Seneferu was one of the greatest of the 
ancient Egyptian kings. He established a com- 
plete hold over the copper mines of Sinai and, by 
his ocean-going fleet and a flotilla of ships for the 
Nile, made the Egypt of his day the centre of the 
world’s commerce. 


RESTORING THE PARTHENON 


In comparison with the wonderful work that has 
been achieved at Pompeii in the restoration of 
buildings ruined by the famous eruption of 
Vesuvius, it might be tempting to regard the 
re-erection of some of the fallen columns of the 
Parthenon in Athens, which the Greek Govern- 
ment is about to undertake, as a very simple 
matter. In fact the operation is probably one of 
very much greater difficulty. For the architectural 
secrets of Athena’s temple depend for the airy grace 
and lightness of their effect on such a sublimated 
knowledge of optics as almost to make it appear 
hopeless that any piecemeal restoration should 
achieve success. It is most certainly not a matter 
of simply re-imposing one on another the fallen 
drums. The measurements and proportions of 
these great blocks of marble are so infinitesimally 
graded in their relations that it seems almost cer- 
tain that the erection of any piece in any other 
than its mathematically exact place will make dis- 
cord of the effect. It would be better to leave the 
temple the harmonious, if pitiful, ruin that it is 
at present than to blur its magic proportions by 
any miscalculation on the part of restorers. 


THE LOEB LIBRARY 


Everyone whose Greek and Latin have worn less 
well than his love of literature blesses the enter- 
prise of Mr. James Loeb and rejoices that Cam- 
bridge should honour him. We cannot be too 
grateful for sound texts and scholarly translations 
not only of the major classics but of certain that, 
till included in the Loeb Library, were hardly 
available to the ordinary cultured reader. But 
Mr. Loeb’s greatest service to his age is in luring 
to the classics those who can read only the transla- 
tions in his library. For our masses, losing their 
own unwritten and homely traditions as the life of 
the fields gave way to that of the factories, have 
been jin grave danger of losing all sense of con- 
tinuity in human affairs. To them, through the 
translations, Mr. Loeb has thrown open the ancient 
and written traditions, and has perhaps thus done 
more, though indirectly, to check the vulgarity, 
impatience and folly of modern popular thought 
than any statesman, propagandist, or pedagogue. 
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INSURANCE OR CHARITY? 


T is difficult to follow Socialist processes of 
| trough in the somewhat querulous speeches 
which followed on Mr. Hayday’s motion in 
the House of Commons. Nominally, Mr. Hayday 
and his friends were assailing the circular recently 
issued by the Ministry of Labour to local unem- 
ployment authorities, demanding the satisfaction 
of certain conditions before unemployment benefit 
is conceded. Actually, though perhaps not 
always consciously, the Socialists sought to trans- 
form the whole character of Unemployment 
Insurance. As a Conservative speaker, Colonel 
Henderson, pointed out, the Socialists were 
engaged throughout the debate in claiming for the 
insurance system now its proper character and now 
that of a Poor Law system, as suited their argu- 
ment’s convenience. But there is no excuse at all 
for confusion of thought. It is true that of the 
enormous expenditure incurred by this country 
during the last five years on unemployment, a total 
of some £250,000,000, exclusive of about fifty 
millions on out-relief, a proportion has had the 
look of charitable gifts. That was inevitable 
because, when the Act of 1920 came into force, in 
very exceptional circumstances, about eight million 
freshly insured workers were the victims of a very 
severe slump in trade and industry. To keep 
them out of all benefit until they could contribute 
would have been harsh, and on a perfectly clear 
understanding they were, temporarily, allowed 
benefit in expectation of future contributions. 
‘* Uncovenanted ’”’ or, as it is now more accurately 
called, ‘‘ extended ”’ insurance was quite definitely 
an advance made in reliance on future contribu- 
tions by the benefited persons. It was a temporary 
expedient, justified by very unusual conditions, 
but in no quarter regarded as implying an 
abandonment of the fundamental principle of 
insurance—benefit in return for contributions. 
There was never the slightest idea that benefit 
should be given to persons beyond the scope of 
the Act or for an indefinite period. 

The essential principle was once more laid down, 
and by a Socialist Government, in the Act of last 
year, whereby a certain number of contributions 
within a certain limit of time was made the condi- 
tion of unemployment benefit. It is true that the 
Act allowed the Minister to refrain from enforcing 
this condition, but he was authorized to exercise 
leniency only till September, 1925. Now, if a 
Conservative Minister of Labour had decided to 
act on the letter of the law, and without any 
tightening up in the spring or summer of this 
year to revert to a strict insurance scheme in 
September, he might well have exposed himself to 
a charge of being harsh. It was obviously his 
duty to effect the return to normal methods 
gradually, and it is in pursuance of such a reason- 
able policy that the present Minister has issued 
the circular which arouses Socialist indignation. 
Nobody can call it very drastic. All that it 
requires of ordinary candidates for benefit, dis- 
abled ex-Service men being treated differently, is 
that every applicant shall give proof either of hav- 
ing done eight weeks’ work during the last year 
and a half or of having in all made thirty pay- 
ments to the fund. That this demand will press 


hardly on individuals here and there may be 
admitted. It will affect a certain number of old 
men, and a rather larger number of young men; 
in all, about 11,000 persons. To deal with such 
cases, and in fact with the general troubles of the 
worker, there is need of a comprehensive measure, 
such as the Government contemplates, which 
would protect the worker not merely against 
unemployment, accidents, and_ sickness, but 
against all misfortunes. Yet, in administering 
the Unemployment Act, it is indisputably neces- 
sary to get back to the principle that without 
contributions there can be no grant of benefits. 

Such a return is necessary in the interests of 
the steady contributor, whose fund cannot rightly 
be depleted indefinitely for the benefit of non- 
contributors, in the interests of working-class self- 
respect, and in the interests of the whole tax-paying 
community. Nothing but muddle can issue from 
a confusion of insurance with charity, of earned 
benefit with compassionate dole. If there are 
hard cases, as there are, they must be dealt with 
otherwise than by violating the fundamental 
principles of insurance. The lot of the old worker, 
who loses employment at an age when there can 
be but little prospect of finding new work, is not 
easy to relieve. As regards the youngest poten- 
tial workers, for whom there is in fact no work, 
and who are becoming expert in idleness, there is 
a powerful case, often stated in these columns, for 
raising the school-age. Then there is the prob- 
lem of the woman worker. During the debate, a 
feminine Socialist expatiated on the hardship of 
driving women into domestic service, where they 
will not have unemployment benefit. We have 
not the slightest sympathy with her plea. The 
thing is evidently beyond calculation, but if it 
could be calculated what amount of the time and 
energy of brain-workers is wasted, and how far 
their time work is hindered, by the petty but 
unavoidable and very wearing troubles consequent 
on the shortage, and the incompetence, of female 
domestic workers to-day, the nation would realize 
that it pays in almost every higher activity for the 
independence enjoyed by those who ought to be at 
household labours. And much more might be 
said of incidental problems of unemployment. 
But the point is that the return to strict insurance, 
which Socialist legislation itself fixed for the 
autumn of this year, must be begun now, and that, 
pending a comprehensive scheme, the existing 
system must be administered in accordance with 
its central principle. Whether the country will be 
able to afford a still wider scheme is open to serious 
doubt. It has spent some £300,000,000 in five 
years for unemployment; its industries and trade 
groan under a crushing burden of taxation; and, 
as the recent loss of a very important ship- 
building contract reminds us, it is losing, through 
dearness, the means of mitigating unemployment. 
But whatever the answer to the question, it is 
certain that insurance and charity must be kept in 
separate compartments. 
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TRADE REVIVAL .AND ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION 


HE inhabitants of a manufacturing state 

cannot live simply by taking in one another’s 

washing: that is the dull privilege of the 
self-sufficing. Great Britain, at any rate, has been 
built up. on the assumption that it supplies far 
more manufactured goods to other nations than it 
demands from them in return. Its position is 
exactly parallel to that of the great stores: unable 
to sell without first buying, it is equally unable to 
buy much more than it sells without risk of bank- 
ruptcy. These are platitudes, but the recent 
ominous excess of imports gives them a keener 
edge, exchanging the pleasant nebulosity of the 
theory for reality. When Britain first made and 
consolidated her position as a manufacturing state, 
competition was negligible. Foreign countries 
were working mainly with the tools which had 
been beaten out of the field at home: the brief 
internal struggle between the new manufacturer 
and the old was immediately repeated in world 
affairs with the rest playing the old manufacturer 
and Britain as the new. Moreover, the com- 
petitors were weak: France was subject to 
revolutionary fits; Germany still lay in fragments; 
the United States were a novelty; Italy was 
medieval and Japan had scarcely been heard of. 
The competing nations were often slow to imitate 
England, but they had at least the benefit of her 
experience and the preliminary horrors of the 
Industrial Revolution were not repeated in them. 
During the hundred years before 1914 the pace 
was getting steadily hotter. More and more 
countries turned to industrialism, diminishing the 
British monopoly ; the population of Great Britain 
doubled itself and doubled again. But still it was 
mainly the cheapest and least skilled work which 
we lost, for which we ought to have been thankful. 
Its place was taken by the providential appearance 
of new manufactures—for instance, motor vehicles. 
Long immunity from serious struggles, both inter- 
national and internal, together with the exploita- 
tion of far countries, made the world richer, and 
that forcing up of the standard of living by 
provocative advertising which Americans have 
labelled ‘‘ consumptionism ’’ began to make 
itself felt. The skill of advertisers in making the 
mouth water is the cause of more strikes and 
industrial discontent than the worst ill-treatment 
produced. 

So 1914 found us beginning to drop behind in a 
lunatic race with a growing population and a ris- 
ing standard of living. The Germans found their 
progress too slow for them, struck in a wild 
attempt to get rich quick, became more involved 
than they had foreseen, and were crushed— 
nominally. But the war had this effect: that the 
position advanced as far in ten years as it would 
normally have done in forty. The ships were 
taken from Germany, the rolling stock, mines, and 
much else. But most of these were replaceable; 
time was on her side and she had stolen a genera- 
tion. England had strained her finances; her 
business connexions were broken; the army of 
unemployed which might have been foreseen had 
arrived prematurely and in crushing force. 

Post-war England has been inclined to take 


things easy, ‘‘ waiting for something to turn up "’ 
in the form of a trade revival. It awaits as a pre- 
scriptive right the return of the ‘‘ good old times.”’ 
The gradual leakage of foreign custom, long con- 
siderable but at first balanced and camouflaged by 
new industries, was enormously accelerated during 
and afterthe war. Certainly, a world trade revival 
is likely now that the position is stabilized, but we 
forget that we have already as many men in 
employment as before the war. The thing we 
ask is not a mere revival but an unprecedented 
expansion. When world trade revives our share 
will be smaller than usual, smaller by the difference 
between the increase in the demand and the 
amount of new manufacturing done abroad. After 
rescuing a drowning person, it is quite feasible to 
lay him on the bank and wait for him to recover 
consciousness. He may come to in time, or he 
may die. To make his recovery speedier and more 
certain one usually applies artificial respiration 
instead. It seems conceivable that there is some 
method of applying artificial respiration to our 
comatose trade if we are willing to be bothered 
with it. Already, more by good fortune than 
anything else, London has remained the financial 
capital of the world. We owe that to our unshaken 
reputation for honesty and stability : an advantage 
which no amount of hard work by foreigners can 
remove, but only our own default. Without that 
incalculable prestige our present position would be 
almost hopeless ; possessing it, the rest should not 
be difficult to recover. Because our standards of 
living, and therefore our workers’ wages, are high, 
and because we have no national genius for manu- 
facturing flimsy rubbish, the prices of British 
goods must always tend to be high and liable to 
undercutting. That handicap must at all costs be 
counter-balanced. Two or three tentative sugges- 
tions on ways and means may not be out of 
place here. 


Clearly, if British banks were given to default- 
ing, our financial reputation, founded on trust, 
would immediately collapse. We might apply the 
same principle to industry, for British integrity is 
even now an extremely valuable asset, and we are 
not in such a prosperous state that we can afford 
to overlook anything that may help us. ‘There 
seems at present to be no more guarantee of good 
faith in international trade than is assured by 
Courts of Justice—that is to say, a Jew, or even a 
German, may set up a “‘ British ’’ firm trading on 
British prestige, and if he defaults he is only 
answerable to a cumbersome lawsuit. If some 
association such as the Federation of British 
Industries felt itself strong enough to set up a 
mercantile law centre and court of arbitration 
sufficiently well supported to guarantee that any 
merchant or buyer abroad having a legitimate 
grievance against a British firm could rely upon 
having it settled for him on the spot, either by 
private negotiation or, if necessary, legal action, 
British trade would benefit enormously. The 
effect of such an institution (which might be 
organized on similar lines to institutions like the 
Automobile Association, with much the same func- 
tions of giving free legal assistance and checking 
abuses) would be that when a British and a foreign 
manufacturer submitted tenders for a contract 
abroad, the inviter of the tenders would know that 
whereas the default of the foreigner would entail 
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complicated legal proceedings, the British firm 
would be kept up to the mark by a strong body 
protecting his interests. It might offer dis- 
interested confidential advice and undertake (for a 
fee) such duties as the checking of orders before 
they were shipped. If the institution did its work 
well it would be such a rock to cling to in this 
unsettled world that where the British tender was 
slightly higher than competitors it would help to 
turn the scale, as a kind of insurance against dis- 
appointment. It would be a promise that if any 
British trader defaulted, the central authority of 
British trade would feel as much aggrieved and 
take as strong action as the injured party could 
have done at home. 


THE CAUSES OF THE FINANCIAL 
CRISIS IN FRANCE 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT | 


from fear of appearing to interfere in the 

interior politics of France, the British Press 
hardly ever alludes to the political causes of 
the financial crisis. Most newspapers speak of 
what they call the bourgeois panic without 
connecting it with its origin. Yet the political 
aspect of the monetary difficulty at the root of the 
economic stagnation is obvious. A few days ago 
I was in the North of France, in the highly- 
industrial district between Maubeuge and Valen- 
ciennes. Following the example of many of his 
neighbours, a manufacturer whom I personally 
know made up his mind to stop piling up 
merchandise for which there are no buyers, and 
decided to suspend work in one of his two 
factories. The police were duly notified, and, in a 
few hours, the commissaire sent in the usual ques- 
tionnaire concerning the causes of the interruption 
and its probable duration. My friend hesitated a 
few moments before answering the most vital ques- 
tion, then he said: ‘‘ Why not be frank? If I 
merely state that I cannot go on for lack of orders 
the information will be nil. Let’s give the real 
cause of the trouble.’” Whereupon he wrote on 
the dotted line: Politique de M. Herriot. 

The fact is that nothing is intelligible in the 
French situation if one does not realize that the 
Radical-Socialist combine has created it, and it will 
remain unchanged as long as the arrangement of 
political colours is the same in the Chamber. This 
was not so obvious at first as it is to-day. Remem- 
ber that the finance of the Bloc National was, and 
still is, seen to by Senator Billiet, who may not be 
as advanced as the banker of the Radical Party, 
M. Finaly, but all the same is friendly with many 
Radicals and actually supported M. Herriot in 
the elections of 1919. As long as the Radicals 
could be distinguished from the Socialists they 
caused no particular anxiety. Even after their 
combine with the latter in the elections of. 1924 the 
country was not alarmed, and the refusal of the 
Socialists to enter the Cabinet seemed to show that 
optimists were right. The crisis came, in a 
spectacular manner, at the time of Jaurés’s funeral. 
I was away from Paris when the ceremony took 
place, but the letters I received showed that the 
commotion was the greatest experienced since 


[:: is impossible not to notice that, probably 


August, 1914, and even now the average Parisian 
cannot allude without disgust to the grandiose but 
awe-inspiring procession in which the apparent 
leaders were, it is true, M. Herriot and his bour- 
geois Cabinet, but the people who really counted 
were a mob of Communists marching under flam- 
ing flags and driving the Government onward. 
The sight assumed at once the value of a symbol 
and has retained it ever since. 

Careful readers of the European Press, and there 
are now many more in France than there used to 
be, could not help noticing that, in spite of the 
satisfaction with which M. Poincaré’s fall was 
greeted by most nations outside the Petite Entente, 
his successor met with no better fortune the 
moment real issues were at stake. M. Herriot 
had imagined he could settle the Debts question by 
adopting what was called a more European 
attitude, but the hope turned out to be mere 
imagination. The question of Debts is exactly 
where it used to be under M. Poincaré, and the 
Daily News and the Westminster Gazette talk of 
France in exactly the same tone they used a 
year ago. 


The emigration of capital began the moment it 
was realized that the internationa! chances of 
France were as uncertain as, and her national pros- 
pects more gloomy than, they had been before. 
Money became shy and unemployment was not long 
in appearing. Textile establishments in Normandy 
stopped work three days a week. In the Paris stores 
themselves there are no crowds. Beggars who had 
completely disappeared are now met with again, 
especially where their presence is most pathetic, in 
bakeries. Repinings begin to be _ frequently 
heard against the presence of foreign workers. 
Altogether an atmosphere of discontent, which 
need not be described to English readers, is 
created, but with none of the relief which the 
British background of financial stability can afford. 

Is the Radical-Socialist combine alone to be 
blamed? Certainly not. Many of the criticisms 
hurled at the Bloc National for its lack of fiscal 
courage are well-founded. But it is a fact that if 
the Bloc National deserves some credit for having 
consented to serve, through its entire four years, 
under Radical Premiers, the present Radical 
administration is entitled to little admiration for 
taking its watchwords from Socialists influenced, 
even if they deny it, by Communists in France and 
abroad. Less than three weeks ago M. Clementel 
calmly said in the Chamber that he had contem- 
plated and only reluctantly given up the idea of a 
postal censor who would search the foreign mails 
for French investments abroad. Dozens of new 
departures in this year’s budget are in contra- 
diction to the Code Civil, and the right of 
property is actually denied, instead of being merely 
limited, by the new theory that an heir can only 
become one legally if he is declared to be so by a 
judge. To hint at such a thing in France is to 
invite evasion. 


It is remarkable that a man so remote from 
political conservatism as M. Bérenger advocates 
complete ignorance of those Socialist measures in 
the Senate. As for M. Caillaux, who now speaks 


in public every day, he quotes Napoleon, Baron 
Louis, and Louis XVIII with the greatest rever- 
ence, and positively bragged at Valenciennes 
about being the son of a Catholic banker and 
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politician. But how can theend come? M. Herriot 
has an enormous majority and, like the Bastille 
genius in the well-known song, he cannot jump 
from the pinnacle where he stands prominent and 
miserable. Meanwhile, bank notes are growing as 
scarce as gold was in 1914, and payments are 
rendered almost impossible. 


JOHN KEATS 
By A. E. Copparp 


LITTLE over a century ago, in the time of 

George the Third, there lived a very small 

young man, just over five feet high, with 
vivid red hair, who seemed to think that the world 
had been fashioned simply in order that poetry 
might be written about it. Not exactly the world 
about him, at least not mankind: Trafalgar and 
Waterloo were fought in his time, but he may not 
have noticed those occasions; Napoleon flared 
across the period of his life like a shocking comet, 
and he himself received a black eye from a 
belligerent butcher, but the little red-haired poet 
was, generally speaking, unmoved by con- 
temporary human cares. His soul was filled with 
ineffable longings for a golden age that would 
yield him armoured knights, Spenserian knights, 
in Epping Forest; the Italian Renaissance in 
Wanasworth, and Grecian gods in Margate and 
the Isle of Wight. Because of his great longing 
he has put beautiful shadows of those things 
where he dwelt, and because of his great genius 
they will be there for ever. 

Among his friends were Leigh Hunt—who 
called him ‘‘ Junkets ’’—and a man whose fame is 
far greater than his own, the man who invented 
Stephens’s Ink; among his acquaintances were 
Wordsworth, Lamb, and Shelley. All of these 
people he rather despised. Like the true zsthete 
he was, in spite of the fact that he had been 
equipped to become a surgeon, he did no work in 
life beyond the composing of ‘‘ divine poesy,’’ 
though an attempt was made to induce him to take 
up the calling of a hatter. How ironical it was 
that the first prize he won at school should have 
been ‘ A Dictionary of Merchandise.’ 

‘ During his lifetime not one of Keats’s three 
volumes of poetry sold as many as five hundred 
copies. It was an age that bought poetry by the 
waggon-load; the successes of Byron and Moore 
are landmarks in English publishing, and even 
Clare had an enormous sale; but Keats’s work 
was more scathingly reviewed than that of any 
writer before or since. Despite this his friends 
without exception seem to have had a boundless 
faith in his genius, and the man’s own faith was 
sublime, a faith that posterity has almost too 
amply justified if we may judge by the vast 
biographies devoted to his five years’ work. His 
friends did not hesitate to compare him with 
Shakespeare, and there is a warrant for this some- 
what arrogant claim. Apart from context, Keats’s 
poetic diction has all the august air of the 
Elizabethan, and the best of his verbal harmonies 
ring with a music that irresistibly recalls the elder 
man’s. Beyond that, however, there is no resem- 
blance, either in knowledge of life or any 
philosophical intuition of it. Of Lord Byron 
Keats said: ‘‘ He describes what he sees—I 
describe what I imagine.’’ If we except Keats’s 


lovely rendering of sweet nature, he was right, and 
it is fortunate that he had an imagination remark- 
ably sensitive to ethereal beauty. This was mainly 
nourished upon readings of other poets, not by 
any assimilation of life. A remarkable imitative 
faculty enabled him to write like Shakespeare, 
like Milton, like Blake, like Wordsworth, and he 
stole from everybody. To offset this there have 
since been scores of poets, from Tennyson and 
Rossetti, who imitated him. He realized the 
dangers of such a gift, and despised it; like 
Hokusai, he was ‘‘ the young man mad about 
poesy,’’ and his determination was to shuffle off 
such mortal coils and write a poem that should be 
a poem of John Keats, pure and undefiled. In 
his later narrative poems not less than in his odes 
he succeeded, for he was markedly in the tradition 
of Chaucer and Spenser, and markedly remote 
from the tradition of Shakespeare. His ambition 
was to write poetic plays, but, taking the test of 
Shakespeare—and you neither do injustice to 
Keats by taking such a test, nor praise Shakespeare 
by wounding Keats—he fails as everyone else 
fails in what we may call the protean quality, the 
art of taking upon yourself the height and — 
and breadth of the soul you have conceived. You 
have not merely to render that soul, you have to 
take its woes upon you, its triumphs, its beliefs, 
its evil, and its doom, take them like an actor and 
reveal them. Shakespeare, besides being a poet, 
had a miraculous imaginative sympathy; apart 
from these qualities it may be argued that he was 
quite an ordinary, unheroic, rather astute fellow. 
But when he conceived Hamlet or Macbeth or 
Prospero he for a time became those men. And 
he was just as much Juliet, Portia, Cordelia. 
Not so with Keats in any degree whatsoever. That 
quality does not appear again in English poetry 
until we come to Browning. The men in Keats 
are all Keats himself, beautiful inhuman beings, 
always falling asleep or swooning, and the women 
have no existence, they are vocables with a faery 
nimbus breathed upon them. 


Keats knew too that he lacked a cushion, as it 
were, of native philosophy. He tried to make 
one, but he could not, and although he sometimes 
lamented it he was perhaps content to probe no 
deeper than his exquisite sense of beauty. 


Be still the unimaginable lodge 

For solitary thinkings; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne ot heaven, 
Then leave the naked brain: be still the leaven 
That spreading in this dull and clodded earth, 
Gives it a touch ethereal—a new birth: 

Be still a symbol of immensity ; 

A firmament reflected in a sea; 

An element filling the space between ; 

An unknown—but no more. 

That was enough for him, he needed no more. 
Isn’t it incredible, though, that a boy of twenty 
should have written that! But all great poetry is 
incredible, just as all bad poetry is. How 
different were his letters. Had we nothing else 
to go upon we could swear he would have been a 
fine novelist. They are so modern, they have the 
tang and odour of our own time, whereas in the 
letters of Shelley and others of that period people 
seem to converse on stilts and the connotations are 
something we must look for in museums. 

Miss Lowell’s new Life of Keats* is as interesting 
as it is monumental. Perhaps there is not enough 


** John Keats.’ A Biography by Amy Lowell. Cape. 2 vols. 
42s. net. 
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new material to justify its 1,260 pages, but there is 
a good deal, and she certainly succeeds in rehabili- 
tating the maligned character of Fanny Brawne. 
Throughout Miss Lowell rather ‘* mothers ”’ 
Keats, and she is extremely caustic about those 
wonderful and generous friends who did not do 
even more for him than they could possibly do, 
but the enthusiasm and critical ability with which 
she compiles his biography, tracing the many 
influences upon his work, are remarkable and 
deserve the highest praise. 


HEARTBREAK HOUSES 


By GERALD BarRRY 


go straight from the real thing to the sham, 

from a thirteenth-century Sussex manor- 
house to ‘‘ The Hamlet of Heart’s Desire,’’ was 
not quite playing the game. But I was innocent 
of malicious design; I had simply received two 
invitations, one from a friend to visit his country 
home, and the other from the management at 
Olympia to visit their rus in urbe, and had 
accepted both. One of these places is called an 
Ideal Home and isn’t, and the other (if one may 
sO express it) isn’t and is. The manor-house, I 
reiterate, is genuine thirteenth-century, every beam 
and lintel and kingpost of it, the kind of place 
which we all dream of possessing in some vague, 
enchanted future, when the time comes for us to 
plant our nine bean rows, retired to our bee-loud 
glade. This is an improbably perfect speci- 
men, complete with priest’s hiding-hole, ghost, 
nightingale (out of order), and immemorial elms. 
Not so the Hamlet of Heart’s Desire. This 
Hamlet is troubled by no ghosts, being no more 
than a fortnight old, though garbed in the faked 
raiment of antiquity. (Why do twentieth-century 
architects ape fifteenth-century styles? Why does 
suburbia delight in the acquisition of domiciles 
that pretend to a venerability not honestly theirs ? 
The astute promoters of this Exhibition of Ideal 
Homes comprehend that weakness lurking in the 
heart of every town-pent citizen, which sets it, poor 
sentimental thing, fluttering for the broad acres. 
They understand the instinct of the herd to go to 
pasture. They know that in the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love in a 
cottage, with roses round the door, a wife, and a 
garden roller. Wherefore, when the year’s at the 
spring this new-old-world exhibition is a never- 
failing success. Thither the tribes go up, prepared 
for shy encounters with benevolent furnishers who 
by a philanthropic reversal of the more normal 
custom have to be pressed to accept payment for 
their services, who undertake to bear all the costs 
of moving and ask nothing in return, unless—if 
they may be forgiven so sordid an allusion—the 
customer would perhaps care to offer a small 
monthly cheque? Here is the whole domestic 
gamut from A to Z, from tin-tacks to tin taber- 
nacles (for there are steel houses here as well, 
which look as though they needed a tin-opener in 
place of a latch-key. We know now what they 
meant by ‘‘ homes for heroes.”” He needs to be 
a hero who would live in one). Here is the Happy 


Per sraigh it was hardly fair. Perhaps to 


Home complete, for so much down and the 
remainder as it suits you. 


Here, in fine, is the 


Vision Splendid made fact, or seeming fact; a 
common dream in concrete shape. And the hands 
of a thousand Juliets tighten on the arms of their 
Romeos because of it. Alas, that even concrete 
may be hollow! 

These bijou pleasaunces aim at making the best 
of both worlds : the old world and the new. They 
may be old, but they have young ideas; their 
interiors, in fact, bristle with every known device 
for saving labour, they are the last word in moder: 
conveniences. It is a peculiar snobbishness this, 
which aims at being both up-to-date and out-of. 
date at the same time. I grow suspicious of 
these labour-saving graces. My _ thirteenth- 
century manor-house (it is already mine when | 
boast about it to my friends) is fitted with no such 
devices; it aims not at efficiency but at comfort, 
achieving efficiency and economy en route, as any 
comfortable house must. One cannot get comfort 
by inserting a plug in the wainscot and switching 
on the current; and I sometimes wonder whether 
one can really get even efficiency that way. I 
freely admit that what is glibly called the simple 
life is infinitely complicated, but what of the 
labour-saving life? I know, at least, that I would 
rather bang my head on a beam than bang my 
saxpences on an electric fish-steamer. Life in the 
Hamlet of Heart’s Desire calls for the expenditure 
of so much labour and hard cash on labour-saving 
devices that there can be little time or money left 
over for the simple pleasures of living. 

One of the most diverting of Mr. Harry Tate’s 
ingenuities is concerned with a patent mouse-trap. 
His idea is something like this: the mouse enters 
the cage, is conveyed by automatic lift to an upper 
storey, lured down a corridor, pulled up short by a 
notice forbidding admittance, turns on its heel to 
explore other routes, and in so doing treads on a 
bell-switch which awakens the householder and 
enables him to rush out in time to knock the vermin 
on the head with a hammer. Of such are too 
many of your labour-saving devices. At Olympia 
I found an extremely agreeable young man who 
extolled to me the undoubted merits of a certain 
vacuum cleaner. Than this particular vacuum 
cleaner, he ventured to assert, no finer was on the 
market. He explained its every merit. ‘‘ Invalu- 
able in the home, Sir,’’ said this unexceptionably 
agreeable gentleman, sprinkling pepper prodigally 
from an enormous pot and making the machine 
inhale it: ‘‘ for instance, just run it over the piano 
and it removes every particle of dust.’’ Just so, 
my grotesquely agreeable Sir (as I might have 
answered), but first I must needs run out and buy 
a piano. I seem to perceive in this conversation a 
moral on labour-saving contrivances in general. 
And (I confess it with shame) had I to choose 
between Mr. Tate’s mouse-trap and a more primi- 
tive alternative, Die-hard that I am, I would perish 
in the last passage with my hammer. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


EXHIBITION 


ARLINGTON GALLERIES (22 Old Bond Street, W.1). Paintings 
by Michael Sevier. On Wednesday, March 18, and subsequently. 


THEATRES 


Wynpuam’s TuHeatre. ‘ The Man With a Heart.’ On Satur- 
day, March 14, and subsequently. 

‘Tue Vic.”’ ‘ Macbeth.’ On Monday, March 16. 

EveryMaAN THEATRE. ‘ The Painted Swan.’ On Monday, 


March 16. 
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MAINLY ABOUT SCHUBERT 


By Dyne_tey Hussey 


HE Albert Hall cannot, by any minifying 

process of the imagination, be brought into 

the category of chambers. Yet last Sunday 
afternoon a very successful concert of chamber- 
music was given there. The attempt was justified 
by the opportunity it gave of hearing Beethoven’s 
Septet, which is early Beethoven at his best, and 
there was an amusing side to the occasion in the 
vision of the not undistinguished in brains and 
dress flocking imto this arena, which has been to 
them the very symbol of Sabbatarian dullness. 
The only mistake was in the choice of Schubert’s 
‘ Forellen ’ Quintet to end the programme; for the 
pianoforte at once aroused the demon echoes in 
the dome which had gilded the lilies of both string- 
and wind-tone. Afterwards we got on to the sub- 
ject of Beethoven’s posthumous Quartets. My 
colleague could not go beyond admiration into 
the stage of liking them. They have not 
that purely musical quality, he urged, which, for 
instance, Schubert. ... I felt the force of his 
argument on Monday night, when Mr. Steuart 
Wilson sang in the Wigmore Hall a number of 
Schuhert’s songs, whose words he and Mr. Fox 
Strangways have translated.* For Schubert pos- 
sessed more than any other composer of his time 
the gift of expressing musical ideas, that is, ideas 
which have no. counterpart in and cannot be trans- 
lated into the terms of any other art. Its presence 
in Schubert’s music explains why we can listen to it 
for longer stretches at a time than we can endure 
that of most other composers. I speak here of 
Schubert at his best; for there is a worse, and even 
Mr. Max Pauer failed recently to make the 
longueurs of two Impromptus sound heavenly. 
Beethoven’s late Quartets demand a severe intellec- 
tual concentration, and it is well for the listener to 
know. what the composer is driving at, for instance, 
that the slow movement of the A minor is an expres- 
sion of thankfulness for convalescence after a severe 
illness. Schubert troubles us with no intellectual 
problems or emotions external to his musical ideas. 
It matters nothing to us, except as an affair of 
factual interest, that one movement is founded upon 
a pathetic song about a dying girl and another 
upon a pathetic song about a trout. 

It is this quality, too, that enabled Schubert to 
take, besides. the jewels of Heine and Goethe and 
Schiller, the tawdry glass beads of maundering 
sentimentalists, like Wilhelm Miiller, and make 
them shine as brightly as the real gems—provided 
one allows the literary intelligence to sleep. It is 
easier to overlook platitudes in a foreign language 
than when they are set out naked in the vulgar 
tongue. So, in reading the translations. made by 
Mr. Fox Strangways and Mr. Wilson, there will 
be a certain measure of disillusionment for those 
who have not a knowledge of the language so 
thorough as that of a native German. For 


* More than a hundred of these translations, together with the 
music of the voice-part, have. been published in a volume issued 
by the Oxford University Press at 10s. 6d., bound in cloth, or 
in four parts at Zs. and 2s. 6d. & part. 
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Schubert has cast over posies, that are no better 
than the sentimental monstrosities of the Victorian 
drawing-room ballad, a glamour which has 
blinded one to the real sense (or nonsense) of the 
words. For proof, read through the ‘ Maid o’ 
the Mill’ or the ‘ Wintry Road’ cycles in these 
translations. Hitherto it has been possible to 
make allowance for the versions appearing in our 
concert-programmes, which are too often models 
of illiteracy and clashing cymbals of the con- 
tempt of singers and concert-agents for the 
intelligence of English audiences. If you doubt 
me, turn up the programme of Mme. Gerhardt’s 
last concert, where you will find in translations of 
poems set by Hugo Wolf among other master- 
pieces of the traducer’s art: ‘‘ I have been young, 
so can also talk’’; ‘‘That is of importance to girl 
and wife’’ ; ‘‘ My love is quite peculiar.’’ 

What I have said is no criticism of the transla- 
tions by Mr. Fox Strangways and Mr. Wilson, 
which are generally faithful to the spirit if not 
always to the letter of the original. How difficult 
their task has been, and what a labour, though of 
love, probably only themselves know. It is natural 
that they have not been uniformly successful, and 
they admit failures in some important songs which 
could not be left out of any anthology of Schubert. 
It is, therefore, only in a spirit of profound respect 
and with a view to pointing out some of the diffi- 
culties which they have faced that I venture to 
note a fault here and there. The chief of these 
difficulties, indeed the crucial one, is to retain the 
same idea at any point where in the original the 
music expresses it emphatically. It is often a 
question of fitting a word to a couple of notes. 
Reading through the translation of ‘ Standchen ’ 

(‘ Leise flehen meine lieder ’), one would say off- 
hand that it was almost perfect. I say ‘“‘ almost" 
because ‘‘ From the moon on high ”’ is not really 
a good translation of the straightforward state- 
ment, ‘‘ In des Mondes Licht ’’; ‘‘ on high”’ is a 
cliché introduced mainly for the sake of the rhyme. 
But, then, Rellstab’s poem is not ‘‘ great shakes.”’ 
It is more serious when we get ‘‘ Fear no curious 
eye ’’ in place of ‘‘ Fiirchte, Holde, nicht.’’ For 
here the word ‘‘ curious.” is to be sung on the 
notes occupied by ‘‘ Holde,” and how can the 
singer, without making nonsense of the words, 
sing those two notes with the tenderness which is 
apt to ‘“‘ Holde’’ and obviously intended by the 
composer? Another trap is that of the tendency 
for emphasis to fall on unimportant words. Against 
this the translators have usually guarded with great 
ingenuity, yet without alterations in the vocal line. 
But I noticed that in singing ‘ Freiwilliges Ver- 
senken ’ Mr. Steuart Wilson emphasized the un- 
important first word and skipped the more vital 
second word on a quaver in the sentence beginning 
‘* Thus new power.’’ And the first line of ‘ Atlas’ 
goes ‘‘ I am the luckless Atlas,’’ ‘‘ am ’’ being put 
to a double-dotted crotchet on the first beat of a 
bar. But the very scarcity of such faults is in itself 
a tribute to these translations, which ought to be 
in the hands of every singer who cannot cope with 
German. or who wishes to address himself to popu- 
lar audiences. That they cannot replace the 
originals, the translators would surely be the first 
to agree. But, to put their achievement no higher, 
they have removed all excuse for the sing'ng of 
balderdash and the printing of it in our 
programmes. 
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THE THEATRE 
BATH AND BEDLAM 


By Ivor BROWN 


Tunnel Trench, By Hubert Griffith. Produced by the Repertory 
Players at the Prince’s Theatre, March 8. 

The Rivals. By R. B. Sheridan. The Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith. 


R. GRIFFITH has conceded nothing to 
M the average sensual playgoer in his battle- 

piece. His airmen are not to be viewed 
(first act and last) in the boudoirs of their sirens, 
nor do they display romantic ecstasy of mood. 
They are just fortune’s playthings, getting on with 
their drab amd deadly job. Pilots of machines 
they may be, but they themselves are piloted by 
the remorseless machine that is modern war. 
When the curtain falls for the last time we do not 
know whether the central figure, St. Aubyn, is 
going to live or die. The play fades away into the 
fog of war with a realism that none can challenge. 
All we know is that Tunnel Trench has eaten up a 
myriad lives and still is no man’s land; that 
General Officers Commanding (no doubt on both 
sides) are issuing congratulations to all ranks ; that 
both armies, or what is left of them, can echo their 
Housman : 


Ten thousand times I’ve done my best, 
And all’s to do again. 


This is war, and the spectacle of Bedlam in action 
stings and maddens. Mr. Griffith and the 
Repertory Players gave their audience something 
larger than a pleasant Sunday evening. 

‘Tunnel Trench,’ accordingly, makes a stiff 
challenge to an audience. It is not often in the 
history of drama that the public has stood up to a 
mirror that reveals its own immediate distress. A 
Lear or a Hamlet may be made pitiful with all the 
power of poetry, but his actuality is a thing of the 
imagination, not of close and compelling fact. 
The traditional tragic heroes are enfolded in a 
kindly mist. The severed heads of the more fear- 
somely blood-boltered Elizabethan stage came 
from foreign or from ancient trunks. But the 
modern dramatist of war is torturing and slaughter- 
ing on his stage the loved ones of his audience. 
There is no comforting remoteness about the 
population of Tunnel Trench, living, half-living, 
or dead. When Euripides wanted to have his say 
about the war that was savaging all the decency 
that Athens stood for, he had to put his scene in 
mythical Troy. One Athenian poet did write 
about a contemporary defeat, and his reward was 
a fine and a warning. We seem to be stiffer than 
the Greeks. 

A modern war-play is little likelv to soften its 
tragedy by moral implications. We can pretend 
that a Lear, an Othello, or a Hamlet brought his 
trouble on himself; the punishment may be too 
gross to fit the crime, but the offence is arguably 
there. But in Mr. Griffith’s play there is not a 
single character, English or German, who is not a 
good sort. We see them at their ethical best and 
at their destiny’s worst. The dramatist might 
easily have made some cheap fun at the expense of 
higher ranks in red-tabbed security, but he care- 
fully abstained. His to record and not to judge. 
All are good sorts, and nothing is mocked but 
justice. 
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Furthermore, he drives home the rewardless, 
joyless discipline of modern conflict. Romantic 
war (and to some extent historic war) had its sharp 
spurt of fury and its dalliance of triumph. The 
lusty swordsman could dream of his Valhalla and 
in some sort achieve an earthly parallel. For the 
heedless there are exultations as well as agonies. 
But the unhappy warrior of to-day is at once better 
armed and worse equipped. Machinery may give 
him wings, but imagination fells him to the earth. 
He thinks upon the event. 

This, as I see it, is what Mr. Griffith had to tell 
us. ‘‘ Why tell it, then ?’’ a critic might say. ‘‘We 
know all this, and a leading article is not a play. 
In any case this wringing of hearts, this panorama 
of boy-butchery is unnecessary in the play-house.” 
To which I would reply that the theatre has room 
and to spare for sincerity on any theme, that the 
state of Europe is not such that we can omit to 
probe for the human realities beneath the magic 
word ‘‘ security,’’ and that ‘ Tunnel Trench,’ 
though limited in scope, is a first-rate piece of 
actuality within those limitations. It is smaller in 
range and philosophic quality than Mr. Monk- 
house’s play, ‘ The Conquering Hero,’ but you 
cannot blame a work of art for not being larger 
than it intends to be. Within its own boundaries 
this episodic story achieves its purpose. The 
friendships of the doomed men make the beauty 
lighting a darkness of whose tragic horror there is 
no question. The producer, Mr. Raymond Massey, 
deserved the highest praise for his contrivance of 
movement and his control of tone. Of the players, 
Mr. Harry Kendall had most to do, and did it 
well. Honourably mentioned must be Mr. Ken- 
neth Kent, Mr. Gordon Harker, and Mr. Felix 
Aylmer. 

It is a long cry from Bedlam’s Tunnel Trench to 
the Parade at Bath, from the age of wrath to the 
age of reason. Thus to journey backwards for 
our comfort is no compliment to that monster 
Progress, but it makes a holiday beyond a doubt. 
“Mr. Nigel Playfair, with the assistance of Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson, has made ‘ The Rivals’ as 
spruce and painted a trifle as even colour-greedy 
Hammersmith has a right to expect. So terrified 
with the thought of drabness was Mr. Playfair that 
he conceived the notion of endowing Mrs. Mala- 
prop with a lively youth and a surpassing elegance 
of attire. The gallants of the play might take her 
for a weather-beaten she-dragon, but Mr. Playfair 
preferred the lady in a peacock’s plumes. Miss 
Dorothy Green, who played the part in all its new- 
found glory, was sharp and rational, so that the 
Malapropisms seemed quite out of place upon her 
tongue. 

However, if the cause of ‘‘ Brighter Sheridan ” 
has made Mr. Plavfair overreach himself in one 
direction, it has achieved a startling success in 
another. The effort to furbish up the dingy part 
of Falkland has resulted in a brilliant burlesque of 
the love-lorn fool by Mr. Claude Rains. This 
actor, who seems to control a greater impetus than 
any of our time, fairly takes the part by storm and 
sweeps its brain-sickly humours into a triumph of 
the ridiculous. Mr. Playfair himself is a sweetly 


ingenuous Acres, Miss Isahel Jeans languishes 
exquisitely, and Miss Beatrix Thomson, for whom 
I recently demanded in these columns a decent 


opnortunity, has a fair chance and takes it to the 
full. 


4q — 
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THE POET LAUREATE 
DR. ROBERT BRIDGES, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 


‘I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us not later than the first post on Wednesday 


‘* THE IDLE AND PARASITIC ” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—In the recent House of Commons debate on 
the suppression of names of the victims of blackmail, 
a Labour member, unable to leave the class question 
alone even for a moment, declared that the publication 
of blackmail cases enabled the public ‘‘ to see how the 
idle and parasitic rich spent their time.”’ 

The remark, as it stands, is merely an objectionable 
futility, redolent of the worn-out doctrine of class- 
hatred. Cut out the word “ rich,’’ however, and it is 
a true, though not exhaustive, statement. Whom ex- 
actly the more loquacious than coherent speaker meant 
when he used the epithet is a matter for conjecture. 
' The only people in this country at the moment to 
whom it could apply are large numbers of those who 
rely for a livelihood on the dole. They are idle, in 
that they will not work, they are parasites, for they 
are the bloodsuckers who absorb the money of their 
fellow-countrymen and lend their aid to increase our 
national debt. It is possible that the honourable and 
incoherent gentleman referred to these, since one ot 
the most prominent members of his party has recently 
condemned the dole, but it is doubtful. 

More than likely it was one of these pointless vitu- 
perations which habitually issue from the mouths of 
those who would see this country in a like condition 
to France in 1789, to Russia in 1916 and now, those 
in whom the class-hatred is the sole obsession. In- 
deed, so deep is the obsession that they are blind to 
facts. They appropriate all vice and immorality to the 
rich, forgetful that they are as common to all man- 
kind as truth and honesty, lying and avarice. When 
the Israelites modelled the golden calf while Moses 
was on the mountain, it was not any particular class 
who worshipped the idol. All of them worshipped‘, 
and so they de to-day, rich and poor. The god of 
money is the object of secret worship in the hearts of 
ninety-nine per cent. of the human race. It is this 
worship that begets sin and vice, not the possession 
or the lack of money. 

I am, etc., 
Matcoum Elwin 


Mortimer House, Castle Read, Nottingham 


UNADMINISTERED TERRITORY 
To the Editor of the Sarunpay Revuw 


SIR,—No, one can fail to have been horrified at 
learning that human sacrifices and slavery are cus- 
tomary and accepted institutions. in the unadminis- 
tered district between Burma and Assam. No one can 


read the revolting details (poor people clubbing to- | 


gether to share in a human sacrifice, etc., etc.), or 
reflect on the habitual state of mind of the slaves over 
whom this inhuman fate continually hangs, without 
shuddering. No one can fail to feel the liveliest hope 
that Sir Harcourt Butler’s courageous attempt to 
stamp out these practices may be crowned with suc- 
cess. But the average man’s very indignation. in this 
case is sad proof of how little it is realized what an 
extraordinary boon to the world the British Empire is. 

‘* Unadministered territory”! What a_ simple 
harmless phrase it is! Its technical meaning is merely 


(in effect) that the district is outside the Empire proper. 
Time and again its actual (and consequential) meaning 
is: writhing agony; unalleviated misery; intolerable 
yet hopeless fear. ‘‘ Unadministered territory’?! How 
lightly our would-be radical and I.L.P. statesmen talk 
of undermining the fabric of British ‘* administra- 
tion” in India and Burma! What native politician 
would ever have undertaken Sir Harcourt Butler’s } 

and perilous journey for such a purpose? We found 
India a welter of blood and savagery and we have 
given it peace, but the worshipper of the phallus re- 
mains a savage at heart, and if ever—which God for- 
bid—India (and Burma) should become territory ‘‘un- 
administered ’’ by us, no one who knows the East can 
doubt but that sati, ritual murder and other worse 
customs which we have suppressed, would revive. 

Is not the plain moral that those who have had ex- 
perience of the working of this great and benevolent 
Empire should make it their mission to educate, 
educate, educate here at home, and counteract the 
work of its traducers? 

I am, etc., 

Penge R. S. 


THE L.C.C. ELECTIONS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


SIR,—It is not usual to enter upon a public con- 
troversy with an official of an Association for mem- 
bership of which one is eligible, and I do not propose 
to do so, even if you would admit more correspondence 
upon Municipal Reform Administration. 

But will you permit me to refer your readers to the 
District Auditor’s latest report, and to the published 
annual accounts of the L.C.C.; and to add that com- 
petent criticism from independent ratepayers who do 
not desire office and who have no “‘ axe to grind,” is 
ipso facto valuable. 

I am, etc., 
E. S. Hooper 
(Vice-President North St. Pancras Con- 
servative and Unionist Association) 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


INFORMATION WANTED 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I am engaged in writing the biography of 
the late Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, née Marks, the physicist. 
May I the courtesy of your columns to ask any of 
your readers who may possess letters or information 
concerning amy period of her life to communicate with 
me as speedily as possible? 

I am, etc., 
EveELYN SHARP 


16 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 


EX-SERVICE UNEMPLOYED 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
SIR,—The British Legion, of which I am President, 
has always held the view that the finding of employment 
for the men who stood by the Empire during the Great 
War is of paramount importance, for the absorption 


_ of these men into industry means the automatic allevia- 
| tiom of distress. Much has been done by the Legion 


in. thig direction, in face of great difficulties due to 


protracted trade depression, but much more remains 


to be accomplished, and I most earnestly appeal to all 
employers in the London area to notify any vacancies 
as they occur to the Secretary, Employment Bureau, 
British Legion, Ashley Mansions, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W.1. (Telephone: Victoria 5964), or, outside 
London, to the Secretary of the local British Legion 
Branch. 
I am, etc., 
Haic, F.M. 
26 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1 
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NEW FICTION 


By Geratp GouLp 


The Death of a Millionaire. By G. D. H. and 
Margaret Cole. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Cartwright Gardens Murder. By J. S. 
Fletcher. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Woollen Monkey. By George Goodchild. 
Long. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Secret of the Flames. By Ralph Rodd. 

Collins. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Deductions of Colonel Gore. By Lynn 
Brock. Collins. gs. 6d. net. 
Mr. Pepper, Investigator. By Sir Basil Thom- 


son. Castle. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALWAYS feel out of it among my intellectual 

friends, not merely on general grounds, but specific- 
ally because of their immense enthusiasm and paralys- 
ing erudition in a field where I have never learnt to be 
at home—the detective-story. They have, I suppose, 
other interests; I have heard them mention Test 
matches and Cup-ties and even horses; but, broadly 
speaking, they care for nothing except clues, and 
immerse themselves only in solutions. They have 
their own symbolisms and pass-words, their own 
fetishes and places of pilgrimage. No doubt they take 
off their shoes when they pass up Baker Street. 

To me, sitting in outer darkness, the detective-story 
seems almost of its very nature to fall between two 
stools. The interest of the problem is real enough of 
its kind, but it is not a literary interest, and need not 
be embodied in a book. It is the interest of the 
acrostic, not of life: of the chess-problem, not of the 
Muses. And, precisely in proportion as one is de- 
flected from abstract speculation by the living warmth 
of character and emotion, the specific virtue of the 
detective-story is lost: one ceases to bother about 
finger-marks. Therefore characterization, _ style, 
humour, do not—so the connoisseurs assure me— 
matter: what matters is plot, plot, plot. 

Much depends on a good beginning. Before one 
begins to care about the clearing-up of a mystery, one 
must be attracted by the mystery itself. I think that 
here is a slight weakness in both Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s 
book, and in Mr. Fletcher’s. Each presents us with an 
apparently inexplicable death: more strictly speaking 
(but I don’t want, in fairness to the authors, to give 
too much away), one of them presents us with an ap- 
parently inexplicable apparent death. In neither case 
do we know enough about the ‘‘ dead " person to care 
whether he is dead or alive : he seems to have lost a life 
which, as far as we are concerned, he never had. Be- 
sides, to present a corpse (or an alleged corpse) in the 
first chapter, and start a hue-and-cry after the murderer 
(or the alleged murderer), is too usual a proceeding. 
Even my palate, singularly unjaded as regards this 
kind of fiction, demands something spicier. And Mr. 
Rodd knows how to provide it. He not merely kills 
his man, but cooks him as Ho-ti in Lamb’s essay 
cooked his pig, by burning a house down round him; 
and appears to make a young and beautiful woman 
privy to the monstrous crime. Add a country doctor, 
who, having been in the Navy, knows at sight that a 
young and beautiful woman must be innocent, and all 
is prepared for the arrival of the detective. (But I am 
coming to detectives in a moment.) Mr. Lynn Brock’s 
beginning is pretty good, too: he engages our sympathy 
for a husband who suspects his wife of infidelity, and 
thoroughly disgusts us with the social habits of the 
villain, before killing anybody at all. As for Mr. Good- 
child, he has a woollen monkey sent as a sign to each 
of those rich people who are going to be robbed. But 
I shall not linger over Mr. Goodchild: I am doubtful 
whether even my most intellectual friends would take 
his book seriously : its plot is a bundle of the crudest 
improbabilities, and its chief interest lies in the in- 
souciance with which its two heroines change from 
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being Lady Helen Meredith and Lady Olive Beecholme 
into being Lady Meredith and Lady Beecholme—and 
back again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cole and Mr. Fletcher write, not 
merely well, but with distinction and humour. Both of 
them—lI mean all three of them—have abandoned the 
convention by which Scotland Yard is inhabited en- 
tirely by imbeciles, and a private detective of odd 
habits has to be called in to put things right. They 
go straight to the Yard for their detectives, and get 
admirable ones. Mr. Fietcher has allowed himself 
scope for real characterization in his drawing of Jen- 
nison, an artlessly egoistic and immoral young man 
who engages in private detection for purposes of black- 
mail, without even for a moment asking himself 
whether it is right or wrong. The officer from the 
Yard takes his measure quickly. There is another 
detective, from America, who verges on the convention 
of unconventionality; but, apart from Jennison, there 
seems small attempt to give reality to anybody or any- 
thing; the story is just a light, slight and amusing 
horror. ‘ The Death of a Millionaire ’ is more elaborate 
and ingenious, and, though here again there is small 
attempt at characterization except in one irstance, I sup- 
pose the book could scarcely be very much better of 
its kind. Why people of the capacity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole should give their time to the kind is a problem 
which only the intellectual can solve: and they, as we 
know, are busy with remoter problems. The one char- 
acter who has character in ‘ The Death of a Million- 
aire ’ is an official of Scotland Yard; we are, however, 
warned at the end that he is leaving, and setting up 
in a private business of his own. This idea is partly 
shared with ‘ The Secret of the Flames,’ in which the 
crime is unravelled by a man previously and wrong- 
fully dismissed from the Yard. In ‘ The Deductions of 
Colonel Gore,’ the deductions are made by Colonel 
Gore: he is an attractive gentleman, who has loved 
and lost and fought and explored: and he is specially 
attractive because he does not begin with an irritating 
omniscience, but makes his mistakes and learns his 
job as he goes along. Mr. Brock has taken pains with 
his minor characters, and writes well. 

But beyond all question the gem of this collection 
is Sir Basil Thomson’s ‘ Mr. Pepper.’ A Sir Basil, I 
may mention, occurs in ‘ The Death of a Millionaire.’ 
Superintendent Wilson, the hero of that work, allows 
himself to be facetious on the subject. ‘‘ I remember,’’ 
he says, ‘* they used to discover at least a couple of 
great revolutionary plots a week, before Sir Basil 
went ’’; but then, ‘‘ Wilson’s little differences with Sir 
Basil had been notorious, and the quoting of Sir Basil 
as an authority caused him to react at once.’’ It 
would be amusing if Sir Basil Thomson were to intro- 
dure irto his next book an economist who should air 
his opinions of a hypothetical G.D.H. There seems 
unlimited scope in this idea. But nobody—not Mr. 
Cole himself—is readier than the author of ‘ Mr. 
Pepper ’ to make fun of the people who see the hand of 
Poale Zion in every ‘‘ rag,” and a Communist con- 
spiracy in every dinner-party. Precisely these two mis- 
takes are, in fact, made by Mr. Pepper. Sir Basil has 


‘pulled the wheel round full circle: not Scotland Yard, 


but the private detective who despises and derides Scot- 
land Yard, is now the comic figure; and his adventures 
are recorded in a vein of pleasant and scholarly banter 
which is at once excellent parody and ingenious plot- 
making. Mr. Pepper’s aphorisms illuminate his char- 
acter: ‘‘ If there is an obvious clue to a mystery do 
not attempt to follow it: it will lead you wrong.’’ ‘‘ If 
one person only had a motive for the crime you may 
feel certain that he is innocent.’’ ‘‘ Look for the un- 
likely, and, preferably, the sensational, explanation ; 
and in nine cases out of ten you will be right.’’ ‘‘Make 
a practice of being interviewed by reporters.’’ His 
methods closely resemble those of Bret Harte’s comic 
detective, but they are less extreme, and some of the 
horrors into which he intrudes his immense stupidity 
are genuinely and satisfactorily horrid. 
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REVIEWS 


TCHEKHOV’S LETTERS 


The Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov. By 
S. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson. 
Cassell. 16s. net. 


W E are in a fair way to learn more about Tchekhov 
than any other Russian writer and, so powerful 
is the fascination of the man, the more we know the 
more we want to know. Within the past ten years 
the best of his stories and all his plays have been 
translated by Mrs. Garnett, who also in 1920 issued 
a selection of the letters. Here now is another volume 
of them. Of the 300 pages only 30 are devoted to 
a “‘life’’ of Tchekhov, consisting of a biographical note 
by E. Zamyatin and two articles by Michael Tchekhov, 
the rest of the book gives us about 300 letters, twice 
as many as the Garnett volume. Of the new material 
there is not much that is materially new; there is per- 
haps a larger number of letters concerning his plays, 
but scarcely any in which his sociological activities— 
so striking a feature of the man—are recorded. There 


are no letters relating to his historic Saghalien journey, , 


none to Tolstoy, with whom he must have corres- 
ponded, and none to his wife, but there is a larger 
instalment to his brother Alexander, who always 
seemed to bring out a delightful vein of raillery. Writ- 
ing to introduce Alexander’s stories to the editor Lakin 
Anton says: ‘‘ He’s not a bad humorist. This can 
be seen from the fact that he entered the Taganrog 
Customs House when everything had been already 
stolen from there.’’ 

Nothing is more striking than the way these letters 
give the reader a picture of the person to whom 
Tchekhov is writing; he always seems to be perfectly 
aware of the soul of his correspondent and adjusts 
himself, as it were, to respond to that. Perceiving this 
adjustment we see almost what Tchekhov knew. Ad- 
mittedly this may be the mere supposition of a reader, 
but certainly his letters to his brothers Alexander and 
Nicolay conjure up vivid pictures of personalities. That 
epistolary classic, the letter to Nicolay from Moscow 
in 1886, is more than a portrait, it leaves nothing else 
to be thought or said about that unhappy youth : 

You often complained to me that you are not understood ! 
Even Goethe and Newton did not complain of that. Only 
Christ complained, but then He spoke not of Himself, but of 
His teaching. You are perfectly understood. But if you do 
not understand yourself the fault is not with other people. . . . 
You have only one defect. Your false position, your sorrow, 
and your catarrh of the bowels are all due to it. That is your 
extraordinary lack of education . . . In order to educate one- 
self and not to stand below the level of the milieu in which 
you find yourself, it is not enough to read Pickwick and learn 
by heart a monologue from Faust. . . . Educated people, in 
my opinion, must satisfy the following conditions: They respect 
a man’s personality, and therefore they are always tolerant, 
gentle, polite, yielding. They do not make a little riot about 
a little hammer or a lost rubber ; living with others they do not 
make a favour of it, and when leaving do not say, ‘‘ It is 
impossible to live with you! ’’ They excuse noise, and cold, 
and over-roasted meat, and witticisms, and the presence of 
other people in their house. They are compassionate, and 
not only with beggars and cats, for they grieve in their soul 


for what the naked eye does not see. They do not sleep for 
nights so as to help pay for their brothers’ studies, to buy 
clothes for their mother. . . They respect other people’s pro- 
perty, and therefore they pay their debts. They are pure in 
heart, and fear a lie as they fear fire. They do not lie, even 
in trifles. A lie is humiliating to the listener, and it debases 
the speaker in his own eyes. 

But generally Tchekhov’s typical love and compassion 
pervade the letters: ‘‘ Who cannot be a servant must 
not be allowed to be a master ’’; or, ‘‘ It is better to 
say to a man, ‘ my angel,’ than: to call him ‘ fool,’ 
although man is more like a fool than an angel.” In 
them there is less of that beautiful melancholy which 
covers the stories as a dying evening covers the 
summer day; they are full of wit and liveliness and 
wisdom. ‘‘ Noah had three sons: Shem, Ham, and, I 
Ham noticed only that his father was 


think, Japhet. 
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a drunkard, and was completely blind to the fact that 
Noah was a man of genius, that he had built the ark 
and saved the world.” Toa Russian actress he writes : 
‘* Darling Lika, when you become a great singer and 
are paid a good salary, bestow your charity on me 
make me marry you, and feed me at your expense, so 
that I may do nothing. But if you are indeed about 
to die, then this can be done by Varya Eberley whom 
as you know, I love.’’ ; 
_ Throughout these 300 pages the magic of the man 
is inescapable, and as there are at least 1,500 more 
letters available in Russian, it is likely that these fine 
translators have an abundance of further material. But 
in any future publications they would be wise to trans- 
late the story titles just as they appear in Mrs. Gar- 
nett’s standard edition; the philological sacrifice is a 
small one for them to make and it would save the 
reader a deal of confusion. 


BEYOND JORDAN 
The Vanished Cities of Arabia. By Mrs. Steuart 


Erskine. Hutchinson. 25s. 
Trans-Jordan: Some Impressions. By Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine. Benn. 12s. 6d. net. 


ANY travellers make the mistake of writing 

only one book when they come home, and the 
result is a salad of depth and lightness, which mingle 
no more than vinegar and oil and do not appeal to the 
same palates. Mrs. Erskine, however, has elected to 
serve two masters separately and deserves rich 
guerdon from each. The tourist in search of new 
sensations will welcome her impressions, learn how, 
when and where to go, what provisions and raiment to 
take, what difficulties to anticipate. The scholar will 
rejoice over a profound study of the vanished cities of 
Arabia and learn all there is to be learnt from ancient 
lore and modern research. 

The chief of those cities is Petra the mysterious, 
Petra of the rose-flamed sandstone, Petra the heart of 
Arabia Petrea. Here was the stronghold of the 
enemies of Israel, the Edom cursed by the Prophets, the 
Mount of Esau notorious for wisdom and secrecy and 
all manner of evil. Here the Nabatzans grew from 
obscure traders to possess a great Empire that 
stretched from the Red Sea to Damascus. Their 
zenith of prosperity endured from 100 B.c. till a.p. 106, 
when Roman annexation was followed by a diversion 
of trade routes. In the seventh century, Islam cast a 
veil that was but partially lifted during the twelfth, 
by the coming of the Crusaders. Then Petra sank into 
a legend with traditions of buried treasure. It was 
not until 1812 that Burckhardt, a bold explorer, after 
disguising himself for three years as an Arab, con- 
trived to steal a few hours there with his life in his 
hands. Even now few travellers have beheld its 
wonders, and it is something of a triumph for an 
English lady to have dwelt there for a few days in its 
ancient tomb. The journey is neither safe nor cheap, 
but it offers ample rewards to the adventurous, filling 
them with enthusiastic memories. 

Other more or less vanished cities include Kerak, 
with its memories of Saladin; Rabboth Ammon, the 
stronghold of the Ammonites, once the seat of Og, the 
King of Basan, now a Circassian village promoted to 
be the capital of the modern state of Trans-Jordan: 
Madeba, where the Greeks founded a famous school 
of mosaics in the fifth century, and an extraordinary 
mosaic map was discovered in 1894, only to be 
neglected and mutilated by the monks; Gerasa, Phila- 
delphia. Sodom, Gomorrah and Zoar are now sub- 
merged in shallow water, and hopes are entertained 
of interesting finds from their eventual excavation 
Their story seems to have inaugurated the Dead Sea, 
and there was a real pillar of salt in olden days, 
always pointed out as being Lot’s wife; it was said to 
he endowed with life, and to wax and wane with the 
moon in some mysterious way. 
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Mrs. Erskine provides many whimsical touches. As 
a rule she did not find Arabs reluctant to be photo- 
hed, but she discovered a shepherd with a strong 
prejudice that had nothing to do with religious 
scruples. ‘‘ No, no,” he protested, ‘‘ I have not got on 
my trousers,’’ but as his long white tob reached his 
ankles, she considered the loss need not have been 
taken so seriously. Arabs, however, are no less 
puzzled by our point of view. ‘‘ The English are a 
curious people,’’ a native observed, ‘‘ They have made 
three States out of this country, and have given them 
three rulers. But what would you have? They have 
even divided God into three parts.’’ 


L.C.C. LITERATURE 


John Benn and the Progressive Movement. By 
A. G. Gardiner. Benn. 25s. net. 


The Story of the London County Council. By 
A. Emil Davies. Labour Publishing Co. 
2s. 6d. net. 


HESE volumes are rather better than the sturf 

commonly known as “literature ’’ in electioneer- 
ing circles at electioneering times. Propagandist out- 
put can never be literature in any respectable, still less 
in any true, sense, but some of it is more nakedly un- 
ashamed than other. Both these books are propa- 
ganda, but not of the worst type. The life of Sir John 
Benn, if written at all, could hardly be written from 
any other than a frankly Progressive point of view. 
Mr. Gardiner does not attempt to hold the scales as 
between the two L.C.C. parties he is concerned with. 
The Progressives are the heroes and the saints of the 
story and the Moderates the villains. This is, per- 
haps, a gain, for Mr. Gardiner is obviously incapable 
of taking a detached and impartial view of his subject, 
or, probably, of even trying to do so, and in giving 
up history for hero-worship, he reflects the attitude of 
the Progressive groups with whom he is concerned. 
There is no doubt the early Progressives of the L.C.C. 
were entirely convinced that they had a heaven-sent 
vision and that their mission was to bring this vision 
into effect. Everyone who stood in their way was 
wicked. They certainly had ideas, and their firm belief 
in themselves and their cause enabled them to do some 
big things and made them more interesting than 
any L.C.C. party has ever been since, by no means 
excluding the humdrum Progressive remnant. It 
was very easy to find weak points in their 
experiment in municipal socialism; but the public 
recognized that these men meant to do something and 
were strenuously wrestling with a Titanic task. They 
were, in the words of The Times of that day, ‘‘ The 
Imperial Party of the Council.’’ They have, at any 
rate, left monuments to themselves in Kingsway and 
the Boundary Street scheme in Bethnal Green, and a 
great main-drainage system. The reign of the Pro- 
gressive saints came to an end, of course, but not until 
they had had a very good innings. The public grew 
tired of the ‘‘ young men who dreamed dreams,”’ as 
Lord Morley aptly, but not happily for their cause, 
described the Progressives. Drains and bridges and 
trams and the adulteration of food did not seem to 
demand dreamers. So the Moderates came in and 
have stayed in ever since. They certainly have not 
been dreamers, but they have helped us to realize that 
a dream may have its value as an ideal. Were the 
** Municipal Reformers ’’ capable of dreaming they 
would not be capable of scrapping Rennie’s Waterloo 
Bridge. 

As for Mr. Gardiner’s biography of Sir John Benn, 
we can only exclaim, with Mr. G. H. Mair, 
** Heaven help us.’’ (He surely had this work in mind 
when he wrote recently in this Review of “ Ver- 


credit, like not a few other men, rose from nothing, be- 
came a minor public man, sat in the L.C.C. during the 
whole of the Progressive reign and beyond it, led his 
party and became one of that long series of 
annuals—L.C.C. chairmen. He got into the House of 
Commons, where he made no impression; was re- 
warded with a baronetcy, and died. He was a good 
fellow and his unfailing high spirits gave him a per- 
sonal attraction. He may, perhaps, be described as 
popular, though he did not always inspire confidence. 
Nothing but his connexion with the Progressive move- 
ment can justify his biography being published, and 
it should have been brief and treated as illustrative of 
Progressive policy. But 515 pages at 25s. ! 

It was a misfortune for the early Progressives that 
they could not disguise their sense of their own su- 
perior righteousness. Their sanctimonious air sug- 
gested hypocrisy and was offensive. In this the 
Labour Party—the unintended heir to Progressive 
good-will—have an advantage. Their rough directness 
does not annoy and rather suggests honesty. Mr. 
Davies’s story of the L.C.C. is as fair as party propa- 
ganda ever is; which is to say it is not fair but might 
be worse. Mr. Davies is certainly right when he 
says, ‘‘ The public has no idea of the work per- 
formed by its own institutions.’’ He might have said 
** the Council,’’ as well as public, especially in con- 
nexion with ‘‘ the remarkable school,’’ ignorance of 
which, with true insight, Mr. Davies selects in illustra- 
tion of public indifference. The Central School of 
Arts and Crafts is the greatest item in the Council’s 
educational programme, as its annual exhibition alone 
ought to have taught the public by now. It has taught 
other countries. It is good to find, at any rate, one 
Councillor who has some idea what this great school 
is doing. On the whole this little volume is not badly 
done. 
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THE SHORT STORY 


Aspects of the Modern Short Story: English and 
American. By Alfred C. Ward. University 
of London Press. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Te is something highly unreasonable in the 
criticism commonly levelled at such a book as this 
—that it omits certain authors who have a claim, on 
their purely literary merit, to be included. For any 
book short of an encyclopedia must be open to that 
charge; and it is strange that selection, which is 
admitted to be the core of the other arts, should be 
banned from the art of criticism. What one has a 
right to complain of, however, is the absence of a 
principle of selection : and this appears to be the defect 
of Mr. Ward’s work. In the absence of clear co-ordin- 
ating principles, his separate judgments seem related 
neither to one another nor to anything else in the 
world. He tells us that ‘‘ A unique intensity is what 
Katherine Mansfield had won through to at the end ”; 
and we should be able to discern a meaning, and even 
a valuable meaning, in the ‘‘ intensity,” if it were not 
spoiled by the ‘‘ unique ” which attends it. Mr. Ward 
illustrates: ‘‘ Intensity of indignation (e.g., against 
snobbery in ‘ The Doll’s House’).” But does he 
seriously think that that story, lovely and noble as it 
is, is unique in its indignation against snobbery? Let 
him consider Anatole France. 

We suspect Mr. Ward of being passionately inter- 
ested in his subject without quite knowing what to say 
about it. He displays an enthusiastic rather than a 
critical mind. His condemnation is as strong as his 
laudation : 

* The Cone ’ has several features which should ensure its receiv- 

ing good reviews in high-class periodicals; nevertheless, it is 

a repulsive and revolting story, which no prating of “‘ literary 

merit ’’ could possibly excuse. 

So, of one of Mr. Wells’s stories: of those stories in 
bulk, thus : 

In a broad view, the outstanding characteristics of these 
thirty pieces are that they are packed full of matter, and that 
they represent, in a really extraordinary degree, the free play 
of the human imagination. Considered in this aspect, the 
absence of technical distinction becomes almost a positive 
merit, as representing the exercise of a workmanlike sense of 
adequacy, to the exclusion of all possibly obtrusive technical 
fashioning. 

It is clear that the former passage blames, the latter 
praises; but, beyond that, they are both as near to 
complete meaninglessness as words grammatically put 
together could be. On the other hand, Mr. Ward is 
catholic in his appreciations and thorough in his formal 
analyses : when he has something to say, he sometimes 
says it very sensibly. 


AFRICAN ARTS 


On the Trail of the Bushongo. By E. Torday. 
Seeley Service. 21s. net. 


O trace the migrations of peoples without written 

records is a work of great difficulty, for languages 
change or are abandoned, and the culture of new neigh- 
bours is assimilated. In the nick of time Mr. Torday 
has rescued from oblivion a brief vocabulary of 
Lumbila, the ancient tongue of the Bushongo, which 
they have now replaced by a Bantu speech form; he 
has also enriched our museums with specimens of their 
remarkable arts and crafts, and set the tribe on a 
pinnacle as the artists of Africa. 

In this work are put forward two theories as to 
Bushongo origins, one locating their old home near 
Lake Chad, the other identifying them with the Azande 
far away to the east of Chad. The evidence is derived 
in part from their traditions, in part from their 
language and culture. They recall the names of one 
hundred and twenty kings, of whom the ninety-eighth 
was ruling in A.D. 1680, when a total eclipse of the sun 
took place; if, therefore, this regnal period of only ten 
years holds good, their migration to the south of the 


Congo must have taken place about A.D. 700; but 
if another tradition is to be taken at its face value 
they took to eating maize when they reached the Kasai; 
maize is of American origin, and. cannot have reached 
the Kasai much over four centuries ago. Even if 
we concede that tribal tradition can be preserved for 
more than a millennium it is hazardous work to relate 
Lumbila on the basis of a brief vocabulary to the Chad 
languages of our own day. Two languages that parted 
company twelve hundred years ago will have diverged 
considerably ; among Sudanic languages even six cen- 
turies produces a marked divergence. Not only so, but 
language kinship cannot be inferred on a basis of 
vocabulary alone; at the very least it is necessary to 
take some account of syntax and to compare word 
roots rather than actual words. Mr. Torday hardly 
realizes the great diversity of Sudanic tongues and the 
rate at which linguistic islands diverge from the mother 
tongue. But if it should turn out that Lumbila is to 
be grouped with the Sara or Tumak stocks in the Chad 
area, his other hypothesis goes by the board, for the 
Azande language belongs to the Middle Zone, whereas 
the Chad tongues are of the Central sub-family. Or 
does Mr. Torday assume that the Azande have aban- 
doned their former tongue? If so, on what grounds 
does he make them come from Chad? For Lagae’s 
inquiries show that their traditions go back only some 
thirteen generations, and he knows nothing of an old 
home near Chad. 

These are, however, matters of minor importance to 
the general reader, for he will find in this work a vivid 
picture of the real native untouched by alierf ideas. 


GOYA 


Francisco de Goya. By August L. Mayer. 
Translated by Robert West. Dent. 63s. net. 


OYA, not only because of his own work, but also 
because of his influence on Cézanne, Renoir, and 
Manet, is of all the great masters one of the most in- 
teresting to this generation. Several English books 
have been written about his work, but the present 
translation is none the less of great value. Herr Mayer 
achieves here the distinction of supplying the needs 
both of the expert and the intelligent public in one 
volume. There are 434 plates, a bibliography and an 
index. The bibliography is out of date, there are 
frequent errors in the references from text to illustra- 
tion, and the illustrations are imperfectly reproduced. 
There are two aspects which emerge from a study 
of text and illustrations, so apt to much present dis- 
cussion that we wish to draw particular attention to 
them. Those to whom modern art is offensive and in- 
comprehensible attack it mainly on the ground that 
it is not like nature and that it is ugly. Pertinent to 
the first point is the following passage from Goya’s 
unpublished introduction to the ‘ Caprichos ’ : 
1 crave the public’s indulgence in consideration of the fact 
that the author has made use of no strange models, nor even 
of studies from nature. The imitation of nature is as difficult 
as it is admirable if one can really attain to it and carry 
it through. But he also may deserve praise, who has com- 
pletely withdrawn himself from nature, and has succeeded in 
placing before our eyes forms and movements which have 
hitherto existed only in our imagination. ... Painting, like 
Poetry, selects from the universe what she can best use for 
her own ends. She unites, she concentrates in one fantastic 
figure circumstances and characters which nature has distri- 
buted among various individuals. Thanks to this wise and 
ingenious combination the artist merits the title of an inventor 
and ceases to be a mere subordinate copyist. 
Not only was Goya modern in this conscious avoidance 
of imitation, but he is related to much modern work, 
as well as to the great artists of the north such as 
Rembrandt when he painted ‘ Le Boeuf,’ by his dis- 
regard of beauty. His frequent emphasis was upon 
ugliness, and his aim was to show character an‘i 
spirituality in ordinary human beings. He did not 
choose, any more than Mr. Sickert or Mr. Gertler 
choose, “‘to depict the beauty of ideal beings in ideal 
worlds.” 
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Some Bodley Head Spring Books 


@ Biography, Memoirs, History 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES. By the late Rev. S. Barinc- 
Goutp. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

THE JOURNAL OF CLARISSA TRANT (1800-1832). Edited 

C. G. Luarp. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE (1867-1887). By Louisr 
Jopiinc-Rowe. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

THREE GENERATIONS. By Maup Howe Ettiort. _Iilus- 
trated. 16s. net. 

MEMORIES OF LIFE AND ART. 
12s. 6d. net. 

LAFCADIO HEARN’S AMERICAN DAYS. 
Tinker. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT KITCHENER. 

7s. 6d. net. 


q Travel, Adventure 


ARABELLA IN AFRICA. By Sir Frank 
G.C.M.G. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE JOURNAL OF A JEWISH TRAVELLER. 
Cowen. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

TWO VAGABONDS IN THE BALKANS. By Jan and Cora 
Gorpon. Illustrated by the Authors. 12s, 6d. net. 

A GRINGO IN MANANA LAND. By Harry L. Foster. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

NIGERIAN DAYS. By A. C. G. Hastincs. With an Intro- 
duction by R. B. CunnincHamMe Granam. IIlustrated. 15s. 
net. 

TURKEY IN TRAVAIL: THE BIRTH OF A NEW NATION. 
By Haro_p ARMSTRONG. Illustrated, with Maps. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

THE ROMANCE OF MONTE CARLO. By 
Kincston. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


g Criticism, Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Essays 


THE ENGLISH COMIC CHARACTERS. By J. B. Prizsttey. 
7s. 6d. net. (Also a special edition on hand-made paper, 
limited to 75 numbered and signed copies. 21s. net.) 

THE BEARDSLEY PERIOD. By Ossert Burpetr. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GOLDEN KEYS, AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE 
GENIUS LOCI. By Vernon Lez, Litt.D. 6s. net. 

CAPTAINS AND KINGS. By Anpre Maurois. Translated 
by J. Lewis May.  §s. net. 

BEYOND LIFE. By James Brancn CaBELL. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LETTERS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Selected 
and Edited, with an Introduction, by R. BrimLey JoHNsoN. 


By W. SHaw Sparrow. 
By Epwarp L. 


By V. W. GERmalns. 


By IsRAEL 


6s. net. 
ISLAND BLOOD. By F. R. Hicems. With a Foreword by 
“A. E.” 6s. net. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUSIC. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ General Literature 


OUR PREHISTORIC FORERUNNERS. By C. E. Vuttiamy, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CONQUEST OF DISEASE. By Davin Masters. _Iilus- 
trated. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE MORALITY OF BIRTH CONTROL. By Erti A. Rout. 
5s. net. 


By Sicmunp SPagTH. 


q Fiction 


(7s. 6d, net each.) 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
THE CORDS OF VANITY 


HARRY LEON WILSON 
PROFESSOR, HOW COULD 
you! 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 
THE SECRET OF CHIMNEYS 


BEN TRAVERS 
MISCHIEF 


JOHN FERGUSON 
THE SECRET ROAD 


NEVILLE BRAND 
THE COURTYARD 


MRS. FRED REYNOLDS 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
OTHERWISE 


W. R. SUNDERLAND LEWIS 
CUBWOOD 


With an Introduction by WaLTER De 
ta Marg. 


OLIVE GREGORY | 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


ETHEL KNIGHT KELLY 
WHY THE SPHINX SMILES 


ANNIE HAYNES 
THE BLUE DIAMOND 


G. V. McFADDEN 
THE ROMAN ROAD 


PETER BLUNDELL 
THE LITTLE BROWN BABY 


§ Anatole France 


Send for list of recent, new and forth- 
coming Volumes in the Half-Crown 
Popular Edition of the Works of 
Anatole France in English. 


§ The Bodley Head 
Quartos 


Send for list of recent, new and forth- 
coming Volumes in this attractive 
Series of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
reprints edited by G. B. HARRISON, 
M.A. (Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 
net each volume.) 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Contemporary British Artists. Edited by Albert 
Rutherston. Benn. 8s. 6d. net. 


TWO more volumes have now appeared in this 
series, and we are glad to find that the editor’s own 
individual and exquisite art occupies one of them. This 
is edited by another hand. ‘‘ R. M. Y. G.,’’ whose 
identity the publishers conceal, has written a sym- 
pathetic estimate of Mr. Rutherston’s work with that 
light touch which is characteristic of his subject. 

The other volume deals with Mr. Jacob Epstein, and 
is, we suspect, by Mr. Hubert Wellington. It is a 
penetrating analysis of Mr. Epstein’s artistic aims and 
development, but is perhaps a little too much con- 
cerned merely with methods of expression. H. W. may 
feel that in clearing away the difficulties of Mr. 
Epstein’s idiom he is opening eyes which will look and 
wonder and comprehend; that Mr. Epstein can then 
be left to convey his own significance. 

These two books follow the usual practice of the 
series, and include a portrait of the artist, some thirty 
pages of text, and thirty-five reproductions. 


Greek Athletics. By F. A. Wright. With eight illus- 
trations. Cape. 4s. 6d. net. 


MR. WRIGHT has a keen sense of the modern 
world as well as the ancient. To-day Greek sports 
are not much to us, and the important part of his 
book is its insistence on Greek beauty of form and 
poise of body to emphasize English negligence. Few 
know how to walk, or even to stand to the best 
advantage. Feet are imprisoned and crushed, so that 
sculptors have to copy for that detail from the antique. 
Women receive from Mr. Wright several rebukes for 
weak knees and other defects. 

The Attic climate was superior to ours as allowing 
a general outdoor life, but we are not at all sure that 
the average Athenian was so ideal a person as he has 
been represented. Athens in its flowering time was 
superb in art and theorising; but these are not the 
whole of life. Still, by noting the Greek ideals of 
physical culture we can improve atrophied muscles and 
get nearer healthy and natural development. Since 
the war, lack of means and malnutrition have in- 
jured many a human body, particularly of the older 
sort, but school children have, we believe, improved on 
the whole. Drilling in itself is dull, and needs the aid 
of music. As for food, just now we are on the eve 
of remarkable discoveries and no one can dogmatize. 
Ignorance is the chief cause of degeneracy, and this 
bright little book may help to remove it. The pictures 
include a game that looks like hockey, taken from a 
statue base dug out of the old wall of Athens in 1922. 


The Life and Death of Cleopatra. By Claude Ferval. 
Translated from the French by Herbert Wilson. 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. net. 


THIS work is not exactly a romance, nor can it 
conscientiously be described simply as a work of 
history. Its author, who has produced work of 
sufficient merit to be crowned by the French Academy, 
seems rather to have attempted what can be described 
only as a new style of writing. So far as she can 
attain it, she claims to have followed historical sources, 
reserving the right to follow her own conclusions— 
guided in such cases, one assumes, rather by her 
zsthetic and imaginative sense than by any scholarly 
acumen—on the occasions when authorities conflict. 


The episodes of her book are supplied by Plutarch and 
his fellows, but the author herself fills in the corners, 
It is for her own arbitrament to tell her readers what 
dress Cleopatra wore on what occasion, the colour of 
the hangings in her room, and the flowers on her 
table; Plutarch may be left to tell us the weightier 
utterances of Julius Cesar and Antony, but Mdlle, 
Ferval will give us their small-talk and describe their 
gestures as she sees them. 


Military Operations: France and Belgium, 
Vol. 2. By Brigadier-General J. E. Edm 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE second volume of the history of the Great War, 
based on official documents, which General Edmonds 
is preparing by direction of the historical section of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, is a highly meri- 
torious piece of work. It describes the fall of Antwerp 
and the great battles in Flanders, from October 10 to 
November 22, in which our Expeditionary Force bore 
the brunt of the German thrust against the Channel 
Ports. In spite of the extreme compression which 
General Edmonds has been forced to apply to his 
staff’s original drafts, in which the events of each day 
were worked out with the aid of all available pe 
from German as well as British sources, the narrative 
is luminous and intensely interesting. The more one 
knows, the more marvellous appears the heroism and 
skill of the thin khaki line which saved a most perilous 
situation. We are glad to see that the price of the 
work has been materially reduced, and that a more 
adequate series of sketch-maps is now included. 


The Royal Navy as I Saw It. By Captain G. H. A. 
Willis. Murray. 16s. net. 


ONE is accustomed to speak and write of naval 
reminiscences as racy and, trite as the word may be, 
there is none more applicable to Paymaster-Captain 
Willis’s book. It is distinctly a refreshing, lively 
record of over forty years’ service ashore and afloat, 
told with all an Irishman’s zest. The author writes 
with the pleasantest recollections of the old days of 
masts and yards, and among the many good stories 
he has to tell the best undoubtedly relate to that 
period. 

The author’s naval service took him to many parts 
of the Seven Seas, and the reader will find much to 
interest him, especially in the pictures of life under 
Eastern skies. The only blemish in a really enter- 
taining book is the tendency (a growing tendency in 
present-day literature, we are sorry to note) to give 
the language of the lower deck in its native forceful- 
ness. The repetition of a certain sanguinary adjective 
does not intensify the humour of a joke, and is likely 
to give offence to the reader. 


Buddhist Birth-Stories. The Nidana-Katha.  Trans- 
lated by T. W. Rhys Davids; edited by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids. Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 

THIS translation was originally published in 1880 
in Trubner’s Oriental Series, and is now re-issued 
as one of the Broadway Translations. It is a work 2f 
high interest and value. The work is a sort of intro- 
duction to the ‘ Jataka,’ a collection of stories nar- 
rating events connected with the previous existences of 
the Buddha which have formed the origin of much of 
our European popular literature. Prof. Davids’s In- 
troduction tells the story of how this came about, and 
of how the Buddha himself has become a recognized 
saint in both the Roman and the Orthodox Churches. 
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“‘ There is a tide 
in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to Fortune !’’ 
Shakespeare.—Jutius Cassar. 


O-DAY you ue face to face with one of the 

great opportunities of your life. Invest in a 5s. 
ticket for The Daily Mail Ballot, and you may win 
either a fortune of £10,000 or an assured income large 
enough to make you —— for the rest of your 
days 


WIN £10,000 or 
£15 a Week for Life 


Wealth—security—comfort—the means to enjoy life— 
here is your chance of gaining them all. It is far too 
valuable to give up to other people, or to leave unused. 


Daily Mail 
HOSPITAL BALLOT 


Organised by the BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION. 


In all there are 1,115 money 


prizes—making a grand total 
£15 a Week of £25,000, guaranteed by 


for Life the Daily Mail, which must 
or £10,000 down. 
2nd Prize 
| Tickets 5/ 
a Half-Tickets 2/6 
(A Half-ticket may win Half 
4th Prize a Prise.) 
£1,000 Tickets obtainable from 
sin Prin 
ear tc 
£500 222 Ideal Home’ Exhibition, 
and ALL Railway Bookstalls 
_ TEN or 
Prizes of £100 each. POST THIS COUPON 


Prizes of £25 ech. | 1, the BRITISH CHARITIES 
ONE THOUSAND ASSOCIATION 


Prizes of £5 each. (President—The Viscount Knutsford) 


KINGSWAY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Address (S.R.X.2) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
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LETTERS FrRoM W.H.HUDSON 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 


CAUCASIAN FOLK TALES 


THE NEW DECALOGUE 


THE BOOKMARK 
Quarterly. First number now 
Write for Specimen Copy. 


THE HALL MARKS 
ON GOLD AND SILVER ARTICLES 


By D. T. W. “ Bears the stamp of authenticity as a careful and 
thorough compilation. From a practical point of view the value 
of the book is enhanced by the clearness with which the marks 
are produced.”—Yorkshire Post. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus Post Free. 


A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL 
THE RECTOR OF MALISEET 


By LESLIE REID. The Sunday Times says: “‘ A story of unusual 
character . . . hauntingly told.”” The Times Literary Supplement 
says: “‘ Has a striking individual charm... the atmosphere of 
strangeness and remoteness and eeriness ...is given without 
straining.” The Observer says: Poetry there is ...and a 
carefully finished style.” 
Small Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Three Further Plays by Luigi 
PIRANDELLO 


EACH IN HIS OWN WAY: 


THE PLEASURE OF HONESTY: NAKED 
Three more most brilliant and original plays by Italy’s greatest 
living dramatist. 

In One Volume. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

By the Same Author 


Six Characters in Search o an Author. 
Henry IV. Right You Are. 
In One Volume. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


TO EDWARD GARNETT 


“One of the most revealing and interesting collection of letters 
we have had for a long time.”—Evening Standard. “ Abounds 
with interest for the ‘ writing sort,’ as well as for the general 
reader.”—Sunday Times, Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS 


Chosen by EDWARD GARNETT. “ The quintessence of 
Hudson.”"—Sunday Times. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ W. H. HUDSON. 6s. EDITION. 


13 Volumes. List Post Free. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. 


Chosen by L. S. WOOD. A delightful and original anthology 
containing some of the most vigorous poetry in our language, 
the poetry of youth. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Translated from the German of ADOLPH DIRR by LUCY 
MENZIES. “ The whole makes very delightful reading.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘ The work of the English translator is 
work well done.”"—Yorkshire Post. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


OF SCIENCE 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM. A brilliant book dealing 
with the social use and moral control of the new discoveries of 
Science in the fields of biology, psychology, and anthropology. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Prospectus Post Free. 


POST FREE. 
10 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Cassell’s Spring 
Announcements 
British Government in India 


The Story of the Viceroys and Government Houses 

THE MARQUIS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 
Two volumes, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 40 Half- 
tone Plates and a profusion of Drawings, Photographs, 
Engravings, and Plans. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. ition 
de luxe, limited to 500 copies signed by the Author, bound 
half-polished Levant, Boxed. £7 7s. net. 


The Public Life J. A. SPENDER 


In two Volumes, Med. 8vo. Vol. I. : 260 pages. Vol. II. : 
240 pages; with 4 Half-tone Plates in each. The set, 30s. 
net. 


The Colour Prints of Hiroshige 
EDWARD F. STRANGE, C.B.E. 


Demy 4to, with 16 Plates in five colours and 36 Half-tone 
Plates, Line Blocks in Text; bound in Vellum, with gilt 
top. £3 3s. net. Edition de luxe, limited to 200 copies. 


45 5s. net. 
Sir BERTRAM HAYES, 


Hull Down 


Reminiscences of Wind-jammers, Troops and Travellers. 
Demy 8vo, 320 pages, with 8 Half-tone Plates. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A Musical Critic’s Holiday 


ERNEST NEWMAN 


Describes in a novel way a critic’s discovery of how the 
innovators at various periods were treated by their critics. 
Cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 


The Life and Letters of Anton 


S. S. KOTELIANSKY and 
Tchekhov PHILIP TOMLINSON 


‘‘ The scrupulous integrity of Tchekhov’s art—the far- 
seeing conscience of the man—is to be found, perhaps 
even more clearly, in his letters than in the work designed 
for publication.”—The Times. With 8 Half-tone Plates. 
16s, net. 


The Cairngorm Hills of 


Scotland SETON GORDON, 


B.Asy F.Z.S.y M.B.O.U. 
A book of great interest and value to lovers of wild and 
beautiful places. With 24 Half-tone Plates. Cloth. 15s, net. 


Knocking About FRANK H. SHAW 


A Book of Memories and Candid Opinions. Demy 8vo, 
320 pages. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


New Novels. 7s. 6d. net each. 
The George and the Crown 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Tales of the Long Bow 


. K. CHESTERTON 


Coral: A Sequel to ‘* Carnival ” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Sea Horses FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Challenge JOAN SUTHERLAND 
The Girl in the Golden Rags 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
The Golden Milestone 
BRUCE BEDDOW 
ALICE PERRIN 


Government House 
The Amazing Guest 


GILBERT WATSON 
Dragon’s Teeth ARTHUR HOOD 
The Splendid Road 


VINGIE E, ROE 
d Catalo ing Books, 


ACROSTICS 


Te allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition will im future be on occasion 
omitted. They will, however, always appear at least once « 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 158. 


Damset AND DAME TO EVERY CHILD WELL KNOWN. 
Who rules it, sometimes sits upon a throne. 
Behead the criminal; curtail him too; 

Then this he’ll be, if my surmise is true. 

Food savoury makes which else insipid seems. 
Abolish this—you'll realize our dreams! 

A tradesman !; my inside oil should yield. 
What soldiers do when camping in the field. 
Brazil’s vast plains still rear this noble fowl. 
That of your monk’s completed by his cowl. 
The full soul loathes it, nor can he be blamed. 
A beauteous lady for her virtue famed. 

Boat, barge, and galley are with me propelled. 
By sober folk in detestation held. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 156. 


TO THE LUCKLESS BARQUE ENGULFED IN OUR WILD WaATERs! 
Framed for instruction of our little sons and daughters. 
For honey widely known in the brave days of old. 

To party false, or faith,—a wanderer from the fold. 

Of houses or of lands this list implies possession. 
Transpose one who pursues a very base profession. 

“* Fill high the sparkling bowl, the rich repast prepare.” 
Leaves I do well without; my stems resemble hair. 
‘Unlearnéd as he is, that rant I can’t away with. 

When does a miser give his children pearls to play with? 


Solution to Acrostic No, 156. 


SEES 


C atechis M 1“ The beautiful country near Hybla ... 
H_ ybl Al! was so celebrated for its fertility and 
A postat E particularly for its honey, that it was 
R ent-rol L called Mel Passi (sic; ? paese) till it 
aN . was overwhelmed by the lava of Aitna; 
B anque T and having then become totally barren, 
D odde R by a kind of pun its name was changed 
I Orant to Mal Passi.” 

S eldo M Bryvong, A Tour through Sicily, Letter IX. 


Acrostic No. 156.—The winner is Mr, G. F. B. de Gruchy, 
Manoir de Noirmont, St. Aubin, Jersey, who has selected as 
his prize ‘ Ao Tea Roa,’ by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, published 
by Allen & Unwin and reviewed by us on February 28 under 
the title of ‘ New Zealand.’ Twenty-two other competitors asked 
for this book, 36 named ‘ Queer Fish,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Baitho, Ruth Bevan, East Sheen, M. B., 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Lilian, Twyford, E. Edwards, Vera 
Hope, S. M. Groves, Peter, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Carlton, Met, 
J. D. T., Kirkton, Zyk, M. Story, Dolmar, Margaret, Stucco, 
G. W. Miller, Ceyx, Plumbago, Vron, R. Eccles, Carrie, Mel- 
ville, Gay, Mormor, Cory, Miss Kelly, Hely Owen, Vixen, 
Bolo, Martha, Doric, Mrs. Whitaker, John Lennie, Mrs. J. 
Butler, Quis, B. Alder, E. G. Horner, Mrs. Woodward, Beech- 
worth, Jop, Tiner, Jay, and Boskerris. 

One Licut Wronc: R. H. Boothroyd, Baldersby, Roid, J. 
Chambers, Oakapple, M. Haydon, Coque, Jeff, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, C. H. Burton, J. E. Goudge, Dodeka, C. E. C., Glamis, 
Old Mancunian, H. J. M. Leigh Criddle, C. J. Warden, Lady 
Duff, L. M. Maxwell, J. Sutton, Bordyke, Lady Mottram, W. R. 
Wolseley, St. Ives, T. E. Thomas, and Maud Crowther. 

Two Licuts Wronc: D. L., Sisyphus, Canon Nance, 
Agamemnon, N. O. Sellam, R. Ransom, Still Waters, Hanworth, 
and M. East. All others more. 

Jay.—You are mistaken: Inamorato means lover. 

A. De V. B.—You omitted Light 3 altogether. 

Tue PsgtHams.—You omitted Light 6 altogether, and for 
Light 10 gave Truffled instead of Trussed. 

4... _ arrived a post too late, but has been duly acknow- 
ed. 

Acrostic No. 155.—One light wrong: Capt. Wolseley, Peter. 
Two lights wrong: E. T. S. Storrs, H. Mw. Vaughan. 

One Licut Wronc: Beechworth, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Kirkton, Lilian, Mormor, M. I. R., Melville, N. O. Sellam, 
Monks Hill, Gladys P. Lamont, G. M. Fowler, Baldersby, 
Trike, Tiner, F. D. Leeper, G. W. Miller, H. J. M. Leigh 
Criddle, F. Sheridan Lea, F. L. Groves, Margaret, Sisyphus, 


| Gunton, H. de R. Morgan, D. L., Canon Nance, J. Chambers, 


L. M. Maxwell, R. Ransom, Plumbago, S. Roxburgh, Pen, 
R, J. M. W., J. Sutton, F. M. Petty, Vera Hope, Bordyke, 
A. W. Cooke, Ceyx, Gay, Bolo, Doric, C. H. Burton, Ruby 
Macpherson, Polamar, Nony Pease, Vixen, Glamis, Lady Duff, 
Cobden, and The Pelhams. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Roan, Mrs. Lole, Carrie, E. Barrett, 
Miss Kelly, Stucco, N. M. Kennedy, and Dodeka. All others 
more. 

Atheroma, etc., accepted for Light 6, Mumps for Light 9, 
Ascension-day for Light 10. ‘‘ Gabriel ’’ for Light 3 misses the 
point: the equivalence of Gospel and Good News. 

Acrostic No, 144.— Correct: D. L. One Light wrong: 


Agamemnon, Mrs. W. H. Myers, “-: Edwards. 
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STANLEY PAUL & Go. 


LABOUR, SOCIAL REFORM, 
AND DEMOCRACY: 


or “* The Cry of Justice Throughout the Ages.”’ By. 
Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, Author of “ A History of 
European, Nations,’’ &c. In two Vols. Demy 8vo, 


cloth. Llustrated. £2 2s. per set. 
THE GERMAN SECRET 
SERVICE 


By COLONEL W. NICOLAI, Chief of the German 

Secret Service during the World War. Translated by 

GEORGE RENWICK (Daily Chronicle Special Corre- 

spondent). Demy 8vo. Second large edition. 10/6 net. 

“‘ The only book in existence which tells the unvarnished truth about 
the Seeret Service work.'’—New Statesman. 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES 


By. CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of ‘ Dramatic 

Days at the: Old Bailey,’’ &c. Demy 8vo. Hlus. 12/6 net. 

“Mr. Charles Kingston is q Resinoting writer on the subject of 
crime in ali its: aspects.-John O’Londan’s Weekly. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RODRIGO BORGIA 


By the MOST REV. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, D.D. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Second edn. 12/6 net. 
LOVE STORIES OF 
ENGLISH QUEENS 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. Large Crown 8vo. 
MWlustrated. 7/6 net. 


& fascinating volume which 
—Notting! uardian. 
delightfully 


“ This book is as enjoyable as a novel—written in a 
entertaining: manner.’’—sristol Times and Mirror. 


THE CORNISH COAST 
AND MOORS 


By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. Demy 8vo. With 
over 150 half-tone illustrations. Second large edition 


two-page Mr. Ri King "The 
Extract from r. chard n 
Tatler :—* One ot the most delightful” beaks about Cornwa 
have ever read." 


SOME GOOD 7/6 NOVELS 


THE SKEIN 


By J. A. T. LLOYD. 
“All « characters are ty drawn. The book is good from 
cover to and Cassell's Weekly. 
cleverly, written story with abundant action.” —Daily Telegraph, 
“‘ There is behind Mr. Lioyd’s work the “fundamental brain matter ’ 
of the real novelist."—The Times. 


A LIFE’S AMBITION 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
The first translation into English. Introduction by 
R. S. GARNETT. 


q “Me. Garnett's editions are something to be grateful for.” 
—Times Literary 


. THE CRYSTAL AND THE 
SPHINX 


‘The Crystal and the Sphinx.’ It has the of exciting, of 
enthralling, of Bing in the mind of the reader, of refusing to 
put aside.”"— $s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


A STRONG MAN ARV ED 
BARTON SHAW. Seconi Edition. 
| “This romance of the ,Borgias and old Florence is sure of a hearty 
welcome, Good reading.”—Liverpool Courier, 


“The story is written with vigour.”"—The Times. 
“ A really engrossing novel.”"—Sketch 


A QUEEN OF CROOKS 
sd DETECTIVE DUNN, Author of “* The Beautiful 
- Detective Dunn is a promising disciple of William Le Queux.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
“OPAL” 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. 
rattling detective novel following a sea myst-ry. The reader’s 
interest never ourier. 


THE LATE MR. BEVERLEY 


By THOMAS. COBB. 
“ The seeret is invenicusly. until une very end of this 
bmk in whieh Me obb more than retains the reputation he has 
already gained 


8 Endsleigh Gardens, Upper Woburn Place 


GEORGE ALLEN LTD. 


Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer. 
Edited and with Introduction by MAURICE 
BARRES. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 12s. 6d. 
“* A modest record —_— with v‘vid and unforgettable 
incidents.’’"—Sunday Times. 


Waterside Creatures. 
By FRANCES PITT. Profusely Iustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Author of ‘‘Woodland Creatures,” “Shetland Pirates.”’ 

Intimate accounts from personal observation. The 

author’s aim is to throw light on the mind and behaviour, 
the personality and intelligence of these creatures. 


Green Islands in Glittering Seas. 


By W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY. Profusely Ilustrated. 
12s. 6d, 


Author of ‘“‘ Wanderings in the Queensland Bush." 


** An alluring travel book. Full of curious matters. that 
are none the less solid, stolid facts. . . . One of the most 
readable and reliable books about the South Sea Islands 
which we have had for a long time.”"—Morning Post. 


The Shadow of the Gloomy 
East. 


By PROF. FERDINAND A. OSSENDOWSKI. 


Authur of “ Beasts, Men, and Gods.” Ts. 6d. 
Deeply interesting.”"— Weekly Westminster. 


CHEAP EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK ON LONDON. 


Nights in Town. 


By THOMAS BURKE. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
The World's Industrial 
Parliament. 


By E. M. OLIVER. Introduction by the Rt. i 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
A short, 
Labour ice. 


Rejuvenation. 
The work ef Steinach, Voronoff, and others. 
By NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 7s. 6d. 


“This book is exactly what is required .. . The = 


dence is startling enough without be emphasised, and 
the book is not at all sensational.”’. Statesman. 


Rejuvenation by Grafting. 
By SERGE VORONOFF. lés. 


Voronoff is to be commended for 
honesty. . . He is undoubtedly doing 
heartily recommend the book.” 


The Economics. of Road 
Transport. 


By K, G. FENELON. 10s. 6d. 


“* A wealth of information provided in handy compass."’ 
The Times. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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HERBERT JENKINS 


NEW BOOKS 


SOLDIERS AND OTHERS I HAVE KNOWN 
By Major-General SIR JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
15s. net. 
Reminiscences that cover nearly half a century of military 
service in all parts of the world. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 
Fa Post.—‘ A capital book—will please soldiers and civilians 
y Daily Telegraph.—*‘ A volume crowded with interesting matter.”’ 
Daily Mail.—*‘ Excellent and amusi reminiscences.”” 
Court Journal.—* One of the best military books of reminiscences." 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

By COMMANDER H. G. STOKER, D.S.O., R.N. 

A book of great interest to all. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail says: ‘ This is the breathless story by Capt. Stoker of 
his most gallant enterprise in making the first passage through the 
Dardanelles during the war. We commend the book to the public.” 


THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS 


By JULES LEMAITRE. 7s. 6d. net. 

Essays and Sketches from the famous series entitled 
Impressions de Thédtre, selected and translated by 
Frederic Whyte. 


Daily News.—“ Admirably chosen and translated collection.” 
Morning Post.—‘ A great critic. Only a fine mind could have 
given us such criticism.” 


ASHMORLANDS 
By WINIFRED BOGGS, author of The Sale of Lady 
Daventry. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Ashmorlands were a fine race of men, with the love 
of the sea in their blood. The Helsmuths were a dark 
and evil race of men and wayward women. Born of 
Helsmuth and Ashmorland, Almira works out the destinies 
of the two lines, A novel of great strength. 


BRENDA ENTERTAINS 


By A. B. COX, the well-known contributor to Punch. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—* Mr. Cox has created a character it will be 
hard to forget.’ 
Punch.— I prescribe ‘ Brenda ’ as an excellent tonic.” 
Daily Express.—‘* Delightful.” 
Western Morning News.—‘ It is altogether a gem.” 


THE TIGER OF TIBET 
By GERALD BURRARD. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement.— The reader of adventure stories 
will find it hard to lay this one aside once he has penetrated into the 
* Tiger’s lair.’ 

The Field.—* Packed with adventure from first to last.” 

Truth.—** Seldom have I read anything more breathlessly exciting.” 

Western Morning News.—“ A thrilling narrative.” 


VOCIES 
By GEORGE J. BRENN. 


7s, 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—‘ A most exciting detective novel.” 
East Anglican Daily Times.—‘ The interest is well maintained, 
and the outcome is surprising.’ 
Truth.—* Undeniably engrossing.” 


THE FORBIDDEN HOUR 
By MAUDE CROSSLEY and CHARLES KING. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Western Morning News.—‘* An absorbing drama.” 
East Anglican Daily Times.— A strong dramatic story.” 


THE LAYTON COURT MYSTERY 
AN ORIGINAL MYSTERY STORY BY A MYSTERI- 
OUS AUTHOR. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—* tt is a pleasure to chance upon a_ mystery that 
really mystifies and a detective who really detects The author is 
certainly to be commended for his shill in construction and for the 
revarkable ingenuity of his plet.’ 


LOVE AND THE LAW 
AN EXCITING STORY OF LOVE. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL H. CURTIS. 7s. 6d. net. 


Grace Vavasour i> heiress to a large fortunc,, which her associates 
are trying to rob her of. But chance brings her into the witness-box 
and she is cross-examined by Harold Bevington. 


ANOTHER NEW DISCOVERY 


THE HOUSE OF FINNY 

By HENRY J. THOMPSON. 

A first novel. How a painte, of modern tendencies accepts 
a partnershir in a modern department store and the havoc 
he plays therei>. A clever, amusirg story. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, L7D., 3, YORK ST., S.W.1. 


THE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly opens with ‘ Art without the Artist,’ the new 
preface by Mr. George Moore to his trilogy. To our mind they 
are the best things Mr. Moore has written; he modestly attributes 
their merits to Nature. After that it would be churlish to expect 
historical accuracy in his anecdotes. Mr. Crozier Long explains 
the effect of inflation on the capital of German industrial com. 
panies. Mr. Spender writes on ‘ Our Relations with Russia,” 
and urges an attempt at renewal. Mr. Hallinger gives a good 
account of the career and importance of Trotsky. A new argu- 
ment is brought forward by Mr. Archibald Hurd in ‘ Would 
Socialism starve us?’ and the President of the Lancashire Cricket 
Club contributes his views on ‘ The Ethics of Cricket Criticism.’ 
The number closes with ‘ The Enemy in Ambush,’ a short story 
of an Englishman in a Petrograd family told with his accustomed 
understanding of Russia by Mr. Hugh Walpole. 


The National Review, in its ‘ Episodes of the Month,’ deals 
despondingly with the anticipated return to the gold standard, 
with the pre-occupation of our Government with the welfare of 
every other country but England and France, and with the evils 
that golf has wrought upon our sporting pre-eminence, and the 
first two papers enforce these views. There is a sound article 
on Spelling Reform by Mr. T. Rice Holmes, ‘ Faddists on the 
Warpath.’ There is very little to be said in favour of much 
of our spelling until we see the gentlemen who attack it. Mr. 
T. A. Coward tells of some unfrequented spots in the South in 
‘ The Flamingo in France,’ and there are several other equally 
interesting articles, 


The Calendar of Modern Letters opens well. It is evidently 
to be more or less devoted to the considerution of contemporary 
work, though it admits back numbers like Dostoevsky and Poe. 
The contributors to this number include Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
Mr. Robert Graves (fanciful poems), Mr. Edgell Rickword (an 
amusing revaluation of Sir James Barrie), and Mr. Douglas 
Garman (Poe’s Analysis of Inspiration). The reviews of current 
literature are to be a special feature of the magazine. 


Blackwood opens with ‘ Bozzy and Yorick,’ in which Mr. 
F. A. Pottle endeavours to show that Boswell met Sterne in 
London in 1760, and speculates on their acquaintanceship. Mr. 
E. Vale has a good travel article; Miss O’Neill retells the story 
of ‘ William Cobbett, the Radical,’ and General MacMann 
describes ‘ The Indianization of the Indian Army,’ which is not 
so very new after all. ‘ Musings without Method ’ are disturbed 
by the strike at Buckingham Palace, the Peerage of Mr. Asquith, 
the carelessness of Deans and Chapters, and Mr. Lloyd George— 
a woeful catalogue. 


The Adelphi opens with a half confession of William Archer 
just before he died as to some sort of survival of personality after 
death, while another paper discusses ‘Why Christianity Fails 
(1). The number is not greatly brightened by some imaginary 
letters translated from Bunin, a landscape in Italy by Aldous 
Huxley, and a story by Mr. Gerhardi which might have been 
labelled ‘‘ Futility.’” The Journeyman calls attention to Renan’s 
‘ L’Avenir de la Science.’ 


Cornhill opens with some fragments of the autobiography of 
Tom Hughes—we cannot call him Thomas. Mr. Vernon Ren 
in ‘ The English Character and the English Language ’ ceflects 
on the way national characteristics mould its daily speech. Mr. 
Guedalla writes on George III, and there are good short stories 
by Miss G. E. Mitton and Mr. Radcliffe. Miss Loveday’s ‘An His- 
torical Problem: Napoleon’s Heir ’ seems half-way between fact 
and fiction. A very good number. 


The Emptre Review has fallen a victim to the current obsession 
and offers a Cross Word Puzzle to its readers. Lord Birkenhead 
deals this month with Lord Chancellor Somers, of whom he has 
some wise and new things to say. The Headmaster of Eton 
compares Aristophanes and W. S. Gilbert, not altogether to the 
disparagement of the latter, especially in the point of workman- 
ship. The chronicles of Prof. Thomson and Dr. Williams are 
always an interesting feature of this review. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy is rather too pontifical about things in general as well 
as George Wyndham. 


The English Review deals in foreign matters with Russia (Prof. 
Sarolea), Spain (Mr. L. A. Bolin), and France. The chances of a 
monarchist restoration from outside are infinitesimal: when the 
Whites re:urn to Russia they will find the scar their absence 
made cicatrized. Lord Londonderry writes on ‘ Ulster’s Contri- 
bution to the Empire,’ and Lord Raglan on ‘ The Vanished Cities 
of Arabia,’ wnile other matters of contemporary interest receive 
full attention, 


Chambers’s Journal has articles on ‘ Danzig’ by Mr. Robert 
Machray, ‘ The Lost Atlantis’ by Mr. Lewis Spence, and- the 
meaning of the name ‘ Rotten Row’ by Mr. D. MacRitchie. 
Mr. John Buchan has reached the most interesting stage of his 
* Comedy for Poachers.’ 


sor an 
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HIS MAJESTY’S 
STATIONERY 
OFFICE 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


PROTOCOL and RESOLUTIONS adopted by the Assembly 
of the League of Nations on Arbitration, a and Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. Cmd. 9d. (94d.) 


FOREIGN POLICY 


IMPERIAL FOREIGN POLICY. Correspondence with the 
Governments of the Self-Governing Dominions on Consulta- 
tion on matters of Foreign Policy - General Imperial 
Interest. . 2301. 6d. (64d.) 
PARLIAMENTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Methods 
adopted for dealing with questions. Reports 


from H.M. Representatives a 
Cmd. 2282. 1s. (1s. O4d.) 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


A GUIDE TO Rage MANUSCRIPTS preserved in the Public 
Record Office, a M. S. GUISEPPI, F.S.A. Vol. I: Legal 
Records, (13s. 3d.) Vol. State Papers and 
Records of Public Departments fis. (6s. 6d.) 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRIBUNAL OF 
INVESTIGATION on our Agricultural Problem and an 
enquiry as to foreign methods and their relevance to British 
Conditions. 
By Professors Sir W. J. ASHLEY, W. G. S. ADAMS, and 
D. H. MACGREGOR. 5s. (5s. 5d.) 
“A masterly report, which is as interesting as it is instruc- 
tive.”"—Spectator. 

“The most authoritative document available."”—Economic 
Journal. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
THE ADMIRALTY HANDBOOK OF WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY. A standard work on Wireless Tele, Reed, prepared 
for the use of the Fleet. 5s. tr shortly.) 


INDIA 

MORAL AND MATERIAL PROGRESS. Statement exhibit- 
ing the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India 
during the year 

By Professor L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, C.B.E. 
A_ comprehensive survey—coverin, of 

Affairs—of surpassing interest. 6d. 


relating to every aspect of Indian Administra 
= Cmd. 2341. 3s. (Ss. 6d.) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


A full and copiously illustrated inventory of Westminster 
and its contents. Pre = a the are Commission 

illustrations. 


“ Th volume is a treasure indeed.”—Manchest, 
“A fascinating, long-needed, and amazingly cheap quarto. 
. The most glorious inventory any of us may hope or wish 
to handle. "—Tue Rr. Hon. Aucusting in the Daily 
Telegraph. 


TRADE OVERSEAS 

THE REPORTS BY H.M. CONSULAR OFFICERS AND 
TRADE COMMISSIONERS contain authoritative information 
on Economic Financial and Commercial Conditions of all 
Countries. 
About 50 Reports are published annually. The subscription 
price for tnese is £3 per annum. 
THE ROARD OF TRADE JOURNAL, a weekly journal 
— with all aspeets of Home and Overseas Trade. ee | 

the principal features are Customs Regulations and Tari 
Changes, tshibitions and Fairs at Home and Abroad, and 
Openings for British Trade 4 specimen number will be sent 
free on request. Weekly 6d. Annual Subscription, 30s. 


FOOD PRESERVATIVES 


FINAL REPORT of the Departmental rs on Preser- 
vatives and Colouring Matters in Food. 6d. (1s. 7d.) 


Write for the Monthly Circular of Selected Publications. 
All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: ‘Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; Abingdon 
Street, S.W.1. MANCHESTER: York Street. EDINBURGH : 
"9 Georse Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrews Crescent. 
BELFAST : 15 Donegall Sq., W. Or through any Bookseller. 


MAGMILLAN’S LIST 


KING EDWARD VII. 


A Biography 
By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


2 vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. I.: From Birth to Acces- 
sion. With 6 Portraits in Photogravure, 2 Facsimile 


Letters and 3 Maps. 31s. 6d. net. 
MEMORIALS OF ALBERT 
VENN DICEY 


Being chiefly Letters and Diaries. Edited by ROBERT 
S. RAIT, C.B.E. With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—* Professor Rait’s volume in memory of the late 
Professor A. V. Dicey will be very welcome in the realm of letters 
as well as of law.” 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


Vol. II. Military FRANCE and 
BELGIUM. Oct. and Nov., 1914. 
Compiled by General J. E. EDMONDS. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 
Maps (in separate case) 5s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Tsmes.—‘General Edmonds & History is essentially 
the work of a scholar for scholars, — it —_ written, and 
quite indispensable to a Rm understa’ of the colossal 
problem which we had to tack 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH 
STATE TO 1014 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

(Tuesday. 

In this book Mrs. Green has attempted to construct for 

the first time a continuous and reasonable account of the 

Irish Commonwealth down to the death of its greatest 
leader, Brian Boru. 


PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


New Edition. Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 
3 vols. Medium 8vo. 

Vol. I: A to E. 36s. net. (Just published.) 
Vol. II: F to M. 36s. net. (Ready.) 

Vol. III: N to Z. (In the press.) 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Second Edition, thoroughly 

revised. 8vo. 30s. net. 
The Manchester Guardian Commercial.—* It has not taken long 
place amongst 


for the ‘ Economics of Welfare ’ to secure for itself a 
the classics.” 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
IRISH VERSE 


Edited by LENNOX ROBINSON. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. net. 


TWO PLAYS 


By SEAN O’CASEY. “Juno and the Paycock,” 
7 ig Shadow of a Gunman.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A. in the Irish Statesman says: “1 think, after reading juno 
and the Paycock that it is one of the greatest of Irish plays.” 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Com- 
monwealth. Price 5s. per copy or 20s. per annum; 
United States and Canada, $5 per annum; India, 
Rs.15 per annum, unless it ie preferred to pay in 
sterling. Post free. To be obtained through all Book- 
sellers and Railway Booksellers. 


*,° Send for Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post 
free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO0., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Selections from 


Spring List. 


Now Ready. 
Twice Thirty 
Some SHort AND SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE Roap. 
By Epwarp W. Bok, Author of “ E. W. Bok—An Auto- 
biography.”’ 18s. net 
A fascinating narrative revealing the fom side of the author’s 
life, the implication of the title being at the age of 60 a man, 


having gained something of wisdom, can better see what things were 
important in his life and in life in general. 


The Ways of the Mind 


Tue Stupy anpD Usg or PsycHotoey. 

By Henry Fostsr Apams, Associate Professor of Physio- 
logy, University of Michigan. 

Illustrated. 12mo_ cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


This book achieves a wise balance between sensationalism and pure 
scholarship. It is intended for practical use by the student beginning 
the study of sycheoey and for the adult who wishes to know how 
he may more effective a the ntial possibilities latent in 
every man, and apply them to the problems of every-day life. 


The Faith of a Liberal 


By NicHotas Murray Butier, President of Columbia 


University. Cr. 8vo cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
“A valuable contribution to the discussion.”"—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“ This is a able and also very readable book.’’—J. St. Loe 
Strachey in the Spectator. 

Gardens 


A Noresook OF PLANS AND SKETCHES. 

By J. C. N, Forgstigr, Chief Engineer of Gardens and 
Walks, and Custodian of the Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 
Translated from the French by Hgeten Morcentuau Fox. 
Profusely illustrated. 4to, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. net 
““M. Forestier’s work, done with the French lucidity, brevity, and 
neatness, must rank among the best of its kind. It is, above all, 
practical.""—Morning: Post. 


Ready Shortly. 
The Lodge-Roosevelt Correspondence 


Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918. 

In 2 Volumes. 42 Ys. net 
The period over which these letters extend covers. the active political 
life of both correspondents, including Roosevelt’s Presidency and 
Lodge’s Chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. Practically every important political development, both foreign 
and somentte, is discussed by these ng actors writing in intimate 
confidence. 


Studies from Ten Literatures 


By Ernest Boyp, Author of ‘* Ireland’s Literary Renais- 
sance.”’ 13s. Gd. net 
In this book, which is by design the first of a series, the author 
discusses some two dozen leading figures in the literature of modern 
Europe, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, 
Poland, and Scandinavia, among them Anatole France, Marcel Proust, 
acinto Benavente, Gabriele D’Annunzio, Eca de Queiroz, Carl 
tteler, Johann Bojer. 


Vondel 


By A. J. Barnouw, Professor in Columbia University. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. net 
The great tragic dramatist, Joost van der Vondel, is vividly treated 
in this book by a distinguished commentator who: is eminently fitted 
to interpret Dutch history and literature. 


Handbook of Alaska 


By Major-Gengrat A. W. Gregry, U.S.A. 
New Edition. Illustrated. 15s. net 


The author, twice in command of the territory, aims to give a clear, 
brief summary of such information as may be necessary to the student 
or traveller, or of value to the man of action or business. 


The Science of Fly Fishing for Trout 


By Frep G. Suaw, F.G.S. 

With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net 
The book is written for the experienced amateur, as well as for the 
novice, and treats in full every phase of trout fishing; the wet v. the 
dry fly method, choice of: flies and rods, casting, andi the habits of 
the trout. It contains, a great number of ra and artifices 
ot = years ot nce that will be the greatest value to 
all fishermen, 


Secrets of the Salmon 


New and Revised Edition by Eowarp Rincwoop Hewrrt. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 
A new edition containing al) the original text. and al! but a few of the 
illustrations of the Limited Edition published in 1922 which is now 
out of print and ar extremely difficult book to procure. 


7 BEAK STREET, LONDCN, W.1. 


CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


S I anticipated last week, the marking down of 
A prices prior to the alteration in the Bank Rate 

was overdone, with the result that after the 
official notification was made prices improved. The 
necessity for the increase from 4% to 5% was, to my 
mind, obvious, but this point of view is apparently not 
unanimously held. Questions have been asked in the 
House, and the daily Press has contributed its share 
of criticism. I respect the opinions of others, but | 
must admit to a feeling of surprise at some of the 
statements that have been made on this subject. | 
read, for example, in a daily paper that a housing 
expert says: ‘‘ The increase in the Bank Rate from 
4% to 5% is really the same thing as a 25% increase 
in the cost of labour.” I should like to know how he 
arrives at this conclusion. I maintain that the benefits 
which will accrue to this country by a speedy returm 
of sterling to par greatly outweigh the disadvantages 
of an increased money rate. : 


RECONSTRUCTION LOANS 


Those who favour a dollar investment would be well 
advised to consider the purchase of the American issue 
of the Hungarian 74% Reconstruction Loan. This can 
be acquired in New York at 90%, plus accrued interest, 
which compares favourably with the London price of 
93. As the London price is ex a half-year’s dividend 
paid on February 1, it will be seen that this Loan has 
become popular since I originally recommended it last 
September, when the price was 873. On August 30 
last a purchase of the Vienna Portion of the Austrian 
Guaranteed Loan at 86% was recommended. It is 
now nearly ten points higher—in fact, it now stands 
at nearly the same price as the American issue of the 
same Loan, with which it is identical. When dealing 
with the Reconstruction Loans, it is interesting to note 
that the French Portion of the Dawes German Loan 
is one point below the price of the English portion, 
while the Belgian Portion is nearly two points lower. 
This demand for the French Portion can probably be 
attributed to the flight from the franc. All these 
tranches are identical, and all are sterling loans. 


“ CAVEAT BMPTOR ” 


The feature of the Mining markets this week has 
been the activity in shares of companies said to be 
interested in the platinum discoveries in South Africa. 
I view the movement with considerable apprehension. 
The rich discoveries. made may lead to one or two com- 
panies reaping large profits, but if the boom now 
raging in Johannesburg really spreads to the London 
market it will prove in the long run an expensive 
luxury for investor and speculator. Efforts are being 
made to boost the shares of a large number of com- 
panies on the strength of indefinite whispers that they 
are interested in platinum. Every company-monger 
is shaking platinum propositions out of his portfolio, 
and if the movement lasts we shall be greeted with a 
flood of so-called ‘‘ platinum ” issues. The shares of 
the companies primarily concerned have had substan- 
tial rises; the future may prove these to be justified, 
for prices may go higher. Market manipulators will 
not miss so good an opportunity, and the public 
appears ripe for a gamble. If everything goes accord- 
ing to plan much money may be made. I am afraid, 
however, I shall not be able to claim credit for putting 
my readers in, for my advice 1s summarized in 
two words at the head of this paragraph: Caveat 
emptor. 
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Company Meeting 
TRADE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


GOOD PROGRESS. 


Tus SBVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MegTING of this company 
was held on March 12, at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C. 


Mr. C. E. Heath, O.B.E. (the Chairman), traced the history 
of the credit insurance business and its development under Mr. 

in, the Underwriter. He explained the part which had been 
taken in it by the Excess Insurance Co. and the British Trade 
Corporation, leading up to the formation of the Trade 
Indemnity Co. and its subsequent development by an increase 
of capital. It had always been his opinion that the scope for 
credit insurance was so large that it was essential to bring in 
the British Insurance Companies and, if possible, the Banks. 
The names of the directors showed that, so far as the insurance 
companies were concerned, this point was appreciated, and 
representatives of all the different classes of banks were 
aumbered amongst the shareholders. 


AssociaTEeD COMPANIES ABROAD. 


The principles of the business were very simple: first, they 
would not permit anybody simply to trade on the security which 
the company offered. It was fundamental that, if the company 
lost, the assured should lose, too. All they did was to enable 
an assured to undertake a larger venture than, but for the com- 

y’s insurance, he would fee! justified in undertaking. 
Secondly, they did not insure a risk which was already running. 
For all practical purposes the assured must be voluntarily risk- 
ing his money at the same time that the company risked theirs. 
Thirdly, they were not bankers or financiers. They did not 
guarantee to provide the money if there were delay in payment; 
neither, if there were actual default, did they pay on the nail, 
any more than a marine insurer paid when a ship went ashore 
or a fire company when a house caught fire. Like them, they 
only paid the ultimate loss. He always thought that no insur- 
ance was justified which did not in itself improve the risk. That 
was eminently the case with this company. The mere fact that 
they were willing, as a result of their enquiries, to insure a risk 
was in itself a justification for the merchant to go on with the 
transaction and to take his share of it. It was an actual fact 
that, on more than one occasion, clients had been saved from 
dangerous transactions as a result of the company’s warnings. 
It was hoped within the near future—and the process had already 

have a network of corresponding companies abroad 
who, so far as their foreign risks were concerned, would share 
in the responsibilities assumed by the company. 


LarGe ExTENSIONS FORESHADOWED. 


Turning to the accounts, the Chairman said that when the 
aew shareholders came in the liabilities on underwriting account 
were estimated at nearly £30,000. It had turned out, however, 
that nearly £8,000 of this would not be required, and with the 
help of this sum the directors were able to pay a 5 per cent. 
dividend, to pay off the whole of the prelininary expenses of 
£2,698, and to carry forward £3,289. They did not, therefore, 
touch the 1924 account. ll known losses to date amounted, 
apart from what was reinsured, to about £8,000, and there were 
expenses of £8,000, making in all £16,900, against a net 
premium of just over £51,000. They estimated that two-thirds 
of the risk represented by that premium had already run off, so 
that they were in a very good position. To the balance which 
might be left out of the £35,000 which they now had in hand 
must be added the interest they would receive on invested capital 
and premiums—about £12,000. They would thus have £47,000 
with which to meet the liability on about £15,000 unearned 
premium. He wished, however, to warn shareholders that this 
had been an extraordinary year so far. By the law of average 
they would have to pay for it later, and the directors wished to 
emphasize that this sort of thing could not be expected to endure. 
A reasonable profit he hoped they would always make; at all 
events, they had done so in the past, but nothing like the per- 
centage of their premiums which 1924 looked as if it would pro- 
vide. It had always been his personal ambition to arrive at 
a premium of £50,000 net to themselves for 1924, and it was 
satisfactory that they had slightly exceeded this. They were 
hoping for increased business for 1925, and so far January and 
February had fully justified their hopes. Their ramifications 
were extending, and prospects had justified them in opening 
a branch office at Manchester under the management of Mr. Alan 
Dean, in whom they had the greatest confidence. In conclu- 
sion, the Chairman’ paid a warm tribute to the services which 
had been rendered by Mr. Spain and his officials. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 
BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TWENTY-SECOND 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in 
the above Company will be held in the Board Room, Second 
Floor, ‘‘ The Corner House,” Johannesburg, on FRIDAY, the 
15th day of May, 1925, at 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon, for the 
following business 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and 
to consider the Balance Sheet and Revenue and 
Expenditure Account for the year ended the 3lst 
December, 1924. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place cf Mr. W. J. O’Brien, 
O.B.E., M.L.A., and Mr. J. L. Jourdan, who retire by 
rotation in terms of the Articles of Association, but are 
eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at an 
Ordinary General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be 
closed from the 21st April to the 24th April, 1925, and the Head 
Office Transfer Registers from the 11th May to the 30th May, 
1925, all days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer desirous of attending 
in person or by proxy, or of voting at any General Meeting of 
the Company, shall produce their Share Wassete for verifica- 
tion, or may, at their option, deposit same as follows :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at 
least twenty-four hours before the time appointed for 
the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 5, London Wall 
Buildings, E.C.2, at least 30 days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Office of the Credit Mobilier Francais, 30 and 32, 
Rue Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the Meetiag. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates, with Proxy 
Forms,. will be issued, under which such Share Warrant 
Holders may attend the Meeting either in person or by proxy. 

By Order, J. H. JEFFERYS, 
London Secretary. 
London Transfer Office : 
5, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
12th March, 1925. 


Company Mosting 
SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the SIXTEENTH 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in 
the above Company will he held in the Board Room, Second 
Floor, ‘‘ The Corner House,’’ Johannesburg, on FRIDAY, the 
15th day of May, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon, for the following 
business :— 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and 

to consider the Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Account for the year ended 31st December, 1924. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Mr. A. F. Lyall and 
Mr. L. A. Pollak, M.C., who retire by rotation in terms 
of the Articles of Association, but are eligible and offer 
themselves for re-election. 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at an 
Ordinary General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 21st April to the 24th April, 1925, and the Head Office 
Transfer Registers from the 11th May to the 30th May, 1925, 
all days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer desirous of attending in 
person or by proxy, or of voting at any General Meeting of the 
Company, shall produce their Share Warrants for verification, or 
may, at their option, deposit same as follows :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at 
least twenty-four hours before the time appointed for the 
holding of the Meeting ; or 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 5, London Wall 
Buildings, E.C.2, at least thirty days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates, with Proxy 
Forms, will be issued, under which such Share Warrant Holders 
may attend the Meeting either in person or by proxy. 

By Order, J. H. JEFFERYS, 
London Secretary. 
London Transfer Office: 


5, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, 
12th March, 1925. 
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PICTURE 
GUIDES 


EACH VOLUME F’CAP. 4to. Price 7/6 net. 


** So copiously illustrated that it should save its 
modest price in photographs alone.’’ — Weekly 
Westminster. 

Now Ready 
MONT BLANC. By ROGER TISSOT. 


THE ITALIAN LAKES. 
By GABRIEL FAURF. (2nd !mpr.) 


GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS. 
By HENRI FERRAND. (2nd Impr.) 


THE FRENCH RIVIERA. 
By P. DEVOLUY and P. BOREL. With a Pre- 
4 face by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


THE LAND OF S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By GABRIEL FAURE. 


Many others in preparation, 


f ‘*T can promise the whole series a warm wel- 
some at the hands of past, present, and potential 
travellers.”’"—Punch. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY Ltd. 
7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


JUST PUBLISHED. : 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


1925 Edition. 
OVER 450,000 WORDS. 
COST MORE THAN £300,000. 


A colossal work of refi taining more comprehensive and 
complete definitions than any dictionary yet published. It includes 
all words of recent coinage, those that came into the a during 
the War, and the latest technical terms. Typical these are: 
Audion, Antenna, Vario--coupler, Radiogram, io feed-back circuit, 
Depth-bomb, Thermion, Mebu, Barrage. 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


More than 7,000 illustrations serve to make clear the definitions, many 
of them in colours or in black-and-white reproductions from photo- 
graphs. Fascinating full-page plates of birds, butterflies, and moths, 
leaves, flowers, warships, jewels, bacteria, the spectrum, etc., are 
included. A most careful and concise system of recording etymologies 
has been followed, the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew letters being 
transliterated into their English equivalents. 


ONE VOCABULARY ORDER 


a 


More than 380 specialists and editors were ployed in king the 
New Standard. The entire content of the Dictionary is arranged 
alphabetically im one vocabulary, so that there is only one place in 
which to look for any required word. More than 23,500 synonyms 
are careful'y discussed in special treatments. 


OVeR 3,000 32,000 
PAGES Quotations included 


To FUNK & WAGNALLS Co., 
14, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C.4 


Please send-me your FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and terms 
of purchase of the New Standard Dictionary, 1925 Edition. 


BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
(ESTD. 1866) 


CHIEF OFFICES: 


BROAD STREET CORNER, 
BIRMINGHAM | 


CHIEF LONDON OFFICE: 
44 & 46, KINGSWAY, wW.C.2. 


Extracts from the Directors’ Report for the Year 1924, 
TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £2,625,800. 


CLAIMS PAID during the year amounted to £1,060,951. 
The Total amount paid in Claims by the Company up 
to the 3lst December, 1924, was £18,904,200, 


ORDINARY BRANCH. The Premium Income amounted 
to £652,051. 


The number of Policies issued in this Branch was 
10,644, assuring (after deduction of Re-assurances) 
the sum of £1,714,839. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The Premium Income 
amounted to £1,971,505. 


TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. The Gross 
Income from all sources amounted to £3,112,750, 
showing an Increase of £124,752 over the Gross 
Income of the previous year. The Total Outgo 
amounted to £2,050,061, leaving a balance of Income 
over Expenditure on the year’s accounts of 
£ 1,062,689. 


TOTAL FUNDS. The Total Funds now amount to 
£9,561,938. 


VALUATION. The Annual Valuation of the Com- 
pany’s Policy liabilities has been made by the Actuary, 
Mr. J. Murray Laing, F.I.A., F.F.A. 

Ordinary Branch. A Surplus of £200,043 is dis- 
closed, which includes £58,280 brought forward from 
the previous year. 

Industrial Branch. A Surplus of £114,780 is dis- 
closed, which includes £34,833 brought forward from 
the previous year. 


Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit 
Class will receive a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of £2 
per £100 Sum Assured. 


The Company also transacts Fire, Accident, Motor, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary, Plate Glass, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantee, and other Classes 
of General Insurance business. ‘* All-Cover ’? Compre- 
hensive Policy for Householders cr Traders. 


Enquiries Invited. 
J. MURRAY LAING, F.1.A., F.F.A., 
SECRETARY & ACTUARY, 


JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A.,; 
CHAIRMAN & GENERAL MANAGER, 
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SPRING BOOKS 


CANDLELIGHT ATTIC. 


Seven True Stories of the Supernatural. By 
Cecily Hallack. 3/6. A Comfortable Book for 
those Afraid of the Dark. 


THE RICHES OF THE POOR MAN. 


Short Stories of Ireland. By P. J. O’Connor 
Duffy. 5/-. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


In the Translation of Richard Whytford, 
Brigittine of Syon House, Isleworth. With an 
Introduction by G. Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. 
Cloth, 5/-; Leather, 7/6. 


CERTAIN DEVOUT AND 
GODLY PRAYERS. 


Made in Latin by Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of 
Durham, and Translated into English by 
Thomas Paynell, Clerk. Cloth, 3/6; 
Leather, 5/-. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, Ltd., 
28 ORCHARD STREET, W.1. 
8-10 PATERNOSTEX ROW, E.C.4. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
By KARL CAPEK. Illustr. 7s. 6d. net 


The brilliant author of ‘ R.U.R.” shows a ag lack of 
reverence for our national institutions, such as “ English Sun- 
day,”" and G.B.S.” 


LECTURES TO LIVING AUTHORS 
By LACON. Caricatures by QUIZ, of the Sarur- 
pay REviIEw. 7s. 6d. net 


The author admonishes the great figures of our contemporary litera- 
ture, and then hands over his victims to the tender mercies of the 
caricaturist, 


FRENCH HEADQUARTERS, 1915-1918 
By JEAN DE PIERREFEU. Translated by Major 
C. J. C. Street, O.B.E., M.C. Illustr. 10s. 6d. net 


The author was the official eye-witness at the French General 
Headquarters, and had unique opportunities for observing great men 
and great events, 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE 
By SARAH BERNHARDT. With a Preface by 
James Acate. Wide crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The great actress deals with each branch of the Dramatic Art, and 
illustrates her points with delightful reminiscences. 


WHERE CANNIBALS ROAM 
By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR. With many Iilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


Mr. Taylor, having lived with cannibals in Papua, is fortunate in 
being able to recount his experiences. 


ANDORRA 
By ISABELLE SANDY. _Illustr. 7s. 6d. net 


Of this story of sant life in the Pyrenees Rudyard Kipling 
wrote: “I Andorra ’—and more than ome” 


Geoffrey Bles, 22 Suffolk St., Pall Mall, S.W.1 


The Letters of Madame 


Vol. I: 1661-1708] Translated by 
Vol, II: 1709-1722 | 


Demy 8vo, illustrated. Each volume 18/- net. 


Gertrude Scott Stevenson, M.A. 


*““ No one who wants to know what the Court of Louis XIV 
was like should miss them. They are more vivid and life-like 


than even the pages of St. Simon.”—Daily Mail. 


“The two volumes together make such a picture of a 
brilliant period that some readers would hesitate to ex- 
change them for the whole of Saint Simon, or de Gram- 
mont, or even for Pepys.’’—Westminster Gasette. 


“‘ There is never a dull moment in Madame’s company.” 


—Daily News, 


| 


“A novel of real 
distinction.""—Trath. 


DIFFIDENCE 


By the 


MISS Author of 
TIViRTON | 


GOES Made By JOHN EYTON 
GUT Hands Second 
7/6 net. 


“Will appeal to all 
who know the differ- 
ence between the real 
thing and the imita- 
tion."’—Daily Telegraph, 


Second Impression, 7/6 net 
“ Charmingly conceived 

and as charmingly writ- 

ten.”"—Punch. 


ARROWSMITH 


TO BE PUBLISHED 
ON MARCH 31 


AN IMPORTANT WORK 


RICHARD 
WAGNER 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
By George Ainslie Hight 


In 2 volumes, demy 8vo, with 2 
photogravure frontispieces. Per 
set 52/6 net. 

This book has been written 
largely to refute the unworthy 
misrepresentations of Wagner’s 
private character current in the 
English Press. It is an up-to- 
date biography and at the same 

\time a critical analysis. 


Ready March 24th. 


A 
SATURDAY LIFE 


By Radclyffe Hall 


Author of “ The Unlit Lamp ”’ and “‘ The 
Forge.” 7/6 net. 


Miss Radclyffe Hall has proved her great 
ability in writing comedy. Here is unforced 
humour. 


VA GEOFFREY BLES q 
| 
|) | 
| 
| | 
— 
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Easter in sight.—Order Now! 


Still the best value 
buy British- and be Proud of tt 


UBLIC CONFIDENCE 
in the value of Morris 
products and the stability of 
the Morris Policy is evidenced 
by our sales record for January, 
which totalled 4,380 cars 
delivered. The equipment of 
all Morris cars includes Dunlop 
Cord Balloon tyres, Lucas 
twelve-volt lighting & starting, 
Gabriel Rebound Dampers and 
Every Necessary Accessory. 


HEN comparing Morris prices remem- 

ber that they include a Full Compre- 
hensive Insurance policy operative for one 
year. This gives the purchaser approximately 
£11 direct saving on Morris-Cowley models, 
and £13 10s, on Morris-Oxford cars. 
Remember also that the 11.9 h.p. Morris- 
Cowley is a full-sized touring car with ample 
power. The engine develops over 25 b.h.p. 


The 11.9 Two-seater MORRIS:-COWLEY £175 
Fully insured ‘for one year. Fully equipped. 
Choice of Blue or Grey. 


14/28 h.p. MORRIS-OXFORD models, with four-wheel 
brakes, from £260. 


MORRIS MOTORS, LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 


E.H./S.B.1. 


MOTORING 
TAXATION OF OLD CARS 
By H. THornton RUTTER 


T HE question was raised in Parliament recently, 
by Sir F. Sanderson, of the taxation of old cars, 
The existing regulations are that motor car- 
riages fitted with pre-1913 engines are entitled to a 
rebate of twenty-five per cent. on the amount of licence 
fees paid as a road tax. Sir F. Sanderson asked the 
Minister of Transport whether in place of the rebate 
at present allowed in the case of pre-1913 motor cars, 
which was based not upon the age of the engine but 
the type of construction, he would consider the reduc- 
tion by means of a sliding scale of tax based on the 
age of the engine; and whether he was aware that the 
existing high tax imposed on old motor cars was 
frequently in excess of the market value of the car and 
had a direct bearing on the automobile industry. 
Colonel W. Ashley said that a proposal to frame a 
system of motor licence duties on the lines indicated 
was considered by the Departmental Committee, who 
were unable to recommend its adoption. He did not 
know of any evidence that would lead him to suppose 
that an old car did less damage to roads than a new 
one, nor could he accept the suggestion contained in 
the second part of the question. This reply was hardly 
a satisfactory one. The Departmental Committee, as 
constituted, would make no recommendations that 
gave private motor-car owners any relief in taxation, 
as this would have entailed the raising of an equal sum 
from the owners of commercial motor vehicles; what- 
ever system of taxation the Committee might recom- 
mend, the total sum to be taken from motor vehicle 
owners was not to be reduced. 


* * * 


The second-hand car problem is partly responsible 
for the present precarious condition of the motor in- 
dustry. Colonel Ashley, in his official capacity, may not 
know this, but every person connected with the trade 
is fully aware of it. Every motor manufacturer admits 
that he loses money each time he has to take an 
old car back as part exchange value for a new one; 
he has almost to give it away to save locking up money 
in what he terms “‘ junk.” There is a large number 
of probable purchasers of old cars in this country who 
would buy them if there was a reduction in taxation 
of aged motor carriages. It is only in rare instances 
that such vehicles are comparable, in the power they 
develop, to the latest designs. If a reduction of the 
horse-power tax was made on such cars, it would 
greatly help to bring in a class of owners who have 
not the means to pay £200 or more for a modern small 
car, yet could afford to procure a larger family vehicle 
for about £460, which could be used for carrying goods 
or passengers without fear of damaging its paint, 
cushions or varnish, or for occasional pleasure jaunts. 
Such a rebate would assist the trade to dispose of the 
great bulk of the two hundred thousand second-hand 
vehicles at present taking up valuable space in the 
dealers’ showrooms, and locking up their capital. These 
would then be replaced by new cars. 


* * * 


Some scheme will have to be evolved to ease the 
used-car disposal situation; shareholders in motor 
manufacturing companies are already beginning to 
wonder why they never get any dividends. If the 
recently published balance sheets of the ninety-six 
British motor-making firms are inspected, the dividend 
paying concerns can be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. Actually, over thirty million pounds of capital 
are involved in the concerns unproductive of dividends, 
and all motor manufacturers would benefit by widen- 
ing the home market for second-hand cars. 
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You never can tell 
just what sort ofa 
tight corner you 
may be in one day. 


Just to make sure 
that your brakes can 
be relied upon to do 
their part in gettin 
you out, see tha 
they are lined with 


FRICTION LININGS 


The linings that make motoring SAFE 


FERODO LTD., Chapel-en-le-Frith 


Depots 4 London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
APPEAL FOR THE LIFE- 
BOAT SERVICE 


APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all 
those who value the practical example of heroism and 


humanity to give generously in support of this t 
Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY 
and be 


** ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 


Lorp Harrowey, Grorce F. Snes, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary, 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.32. 


Latest Books 


THE SUPE OF THE SCEPTIC. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, together = a — | correspond- 
ence between the author and Mr. G . Couto 
Here, in characteristic manner, ie ‘c. a C's. view of the 
—— Catholic Church and be customary epigram 
nd paradox a serious is 
Cr. 8vo, swd. 1s. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
By ETIENNE GILSON. Translated by E. BULLOUGH, 

-. With a Portrait of St. Thomas from a contemporary 
painting. 
A ro book that shows the value and beauty of Thomism 
as_a phi 

‘Throughout interesting." —Universe. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. 
By HAROLD E. PALMER, author of ‘ English Intonation,’ 
etc. A monumental work of profound scholarship that is 
withal fascinating reading. The Grammar is written on a 
strictly phonetic basis. 

Can hardly be lis protest. Times. 

Demy 8vo, cloth lostage 9d. 

MODERNISM IN LANGUAGE “TEACHING. 

By H. E. MOORE (shortly). Ten brilliant and original essays 
discussing the problems confronting modern language teachers 
oa All those who teach will benefit by reading this stimu- 

ting book. 

. Cr 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


THE INTERNAL SECRETIONS OF THE SEX GLANDS. 
The Problem of the Puberty Gland, 

By ALEXANDER LIPSCHUTZ, M.D. With a Preface by 
Dr. F. H. A. MARSHA . F.RS. With 190 illustrations. 
An important took Section "with the causes of the difference 
between the sexes and with a section on the interstitial gland. 
Recent work in this field is reviewed and criticised. 

“* Will establish itself as a standard work on the _— 


Demy 8vo, cloth. Qs. net. Postage 9d. 


VILLAGE SERMONS by a NOVELIST. 
(GUSTAV FRENSSEN.)_ Translated by T. 
Illustrated. The astounding sincerity and dE 
sermons makes them delightful reading. 
“* Masterly yet simple.”—Public Opinion. 
rown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. Postage 4d. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, 
Cambridge. And of all Booksellers. 


Perfectly Satisfied 


There is nothing of a compromise about the Swift. 
In quality, service, appearance and comfort it is 
the car of super-value. 


End your motoring anxieties with an order for a 
SWIFT. 


Send for a SWIFT List at once. Nome 
of wearest Agent will be sent you on request. 


Manufacturers: 


SWIFT OF COVENTRY LTD., COVENTRY 


London Showrems, Repairs and Service Depot: 


134-5 Long Acre, W.C.2 cribs” 
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Compeny Mesting CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WEST SPRINGS, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the EIGHTH ORDI- 
NARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders in the above 
Company will be held in the Board Room, Second Floor, ‘‘ The 
Corner House,’’ Johannesburg, on FRIDAY, the 15th day of 
MAY, 1925, at 10.45 o’clock in the forenoon, for the following 
business :— 
1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and 
to consider the Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Account for the year ended 31st December, 1924. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. F. R. 
Lynch and L, A. Pollak, M.C., who retire by rotation 
in terms of the Articles of Association, but are eligible 
and offer themselves for re-election. 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 

Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 

an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 21st April to the 24th April, 1925, and the Head office 
Transfer Registers from the 11th May to the 30th May, 1925, 
all days inclusive. 

By Order, EDMUND SHEPHARD, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office : 
5, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
12th March, 1925. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels 
Aor Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. a 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
a ay No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab. 


YPEWRITING carefully and prompt 

AUTHORS’ MSS., 10d. 1,000 words ; =. y Sd. 

1,000 words. MISS M. L. HAYDON, 211 Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N.6. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy ; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.3. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 

words; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 

accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLANE, (E), 11, 
Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING—FRENCH TRANSLATIONS.—Authors’ 

MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 3d. 

and Poetry. MSS. revised and corrected. Mod. fee. Miss 
PEARCE, 29 Lanark Villas, Maida Vale, London, W.9. 


TAYLORS TYPEWRITERS 


DUPLICATORS, ADDERS AND CALCULATORS, 

ALL MAKES, AT BARGAIN PRICES. ERIKA, the 

Portable de Luxe, you can purchase for only Ss. per 

week. Remington, Underwood, Corona equally cheap. 
Write for List and Terms. 


74, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
‘lelephone- Holborn 4810. MSS. Typed. Holborn End, London. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


~ = 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL L Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


MAR. 14, 1925 


= Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “Ga 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately carried eut. 
6d. 1,000 words. Authors’ MSS. a speciality. M. 
GRIMWOOD, 28 Caledonian Road, King’s Cress, 


UCCESSFUL PUBLICATION.—New Authors seeking 
Recognition, Reputation and Profit should send MS.— 
PUBLISHER, MASCOT PRESS, Amersham. Estab. 1902. 


ARN BY WRITING Articles, Stories, General Press-work. 

Expert Postal Lessons teach this fascinating and profitable 

hobby. Booklet and Lesson-Specimens free. The London 
College of Authorship, 37 (R), Albemarle Street, W.1. 


Educational 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


Medical 


YRETIC COUCH TREATMENT for Rheumatism. Arth- 
ritis, etc. Write for Prospectus, SISTER CAULFIELD, 
Qa, Thistle Grove, S.W.10. Tel., Kensington 1238. 


T. FAITH’S NURSING HOME, EALING, W.5. Est. 38 

years. All cases. Separate house for MATERNITY, TWI- 

LIGHT SLEEP or other. Resident physician; own dector 
can attend; quiet; good garden; moderate fees. Tel., Ealing 
1485. Ealing Broadway 4 minutes. 


| 


TRAINED NURSE (retired), comfortable country home, 

desires charge of two or ihree young (or delicate) childres 

whose parents are unable to teke them abroad. Highest 
references. Full particulars: SISTER, The Haven, Carterton, 
Clanfield, Ox..n. 


ASSAGE and MEDICAL ELECTRICITY by St. Dunstan's 

Blinded Soldiers, fully certificated; established all parts 

of London and Provinces. Apply, Superintendent, Massage 
Department, St. John’s Lodge, Regent's Park, N.W.1. Tele 
phone, Langham 2780. 
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Entertainments 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. (March 16, 17 and 18) 
REGINALD DENNY and LAURA LA PLANTE in 


“THE LIGHTNING LOVER” 
from “‘ The Husbands of Edith” by George Barr McCutcheon. 


CORRINNE GRIFFITH, CONWAY TEARLE, and 
ELLIOTT DEXTER in Robert Chambers’ story 


“THE COMMON LAW” 


Next Thursday, Friday, Saturday, (March 19, 20 and 21) 
FAY COMPTON and STEWART ROME in 
“THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT” 
Adapted from Brandon Fleming's play. 


“RAGAN IN RUINS” 2 thrilling drama by Bertram Atkey. 
WILL ROGERS in “HIGHBROW STUFF” 


“The Bull Fight ” (an interesting Cameo). 
Aisop’s Fable, Eve's Film Review, and Felix the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 
Heeniiai Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
13/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys. Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages; board residence, 
47s. 6d to 65s. Prospectus. Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OTTAGE or COUNTRY HOUSE in stone, old oak half 

timbering, thatch, ingle and open fireplaces, leaded windows, 

designed and built to commission in the genuine XV century 
tradition by Vyvyan James; Bucks and Oxon, Beaconsfield to 
Oxford districts, G.W. and G.C. Railways. Prices from £1,000 
for six-roomed Cottage to £2,000 and £3,000 for Country House. 
Examples viewed by arrangement with owners. Photos, par- 
ticulars, V. JAMES, Long Crendon, Thame, Oxon. 


Miscellaneous 


YPEWRITERS—from £4. Lar, permanent display in 

the U.K. All makes: Olivers, 17s. 6d. ; 

e 410 10s.; Underwood’s, £12 12s.; fully guaranteed. 

Largest concern in the trade.” Phone: City 7524.—AMALGA- 
MATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 9, Newgate Street, E.C. 


To Let 


LAT, self-contained, newly decorated, St. John’s Wood, 
second floor. Four rooms, bath-room. Rent £130. Pre- 
mium £75. Apply Box 213. 


Art Exhibition 


ANSARD GALLERY.—Exhibition of the work of the 
Members of the Junior Art Workers’ Guild. 
Open Daily 10—6 until March 28. Admission Free. 
HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Shipping 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, « 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Gencrai Business; 122, Leadenhell 8t., E.C. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 128, Lecaenhali Street, London, + 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; or in the new issue of §% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


Company Meeting 
THE BENGAL IRON COMPANY, 
Limited. 
MERGE PROPOSALS APPROVED. 

An Exrraorpinary GengraL Meetinc of this Company was 
held on the 9th inst., in London, to approve a provisional agree- 
ment providing for a merger of interests between the Company 
and the Indian Iron and Steel Company, Limited, of Calcutta. 

Mr. C. A. Bendix, who presided, gave the details of the 
arrangement, which have already been published, and stated that, 
owing to their very modern plant, the Indian Company could 
produce pig-iron much more ly than the Bengal Company 
could, but against this the latter Company had a very profitable 
business in their foundries, where their iron was converted into 
finished articles, such as cast-iron pipes, railway sleepers, etc., 
whereas the Indian Company had no foundries. At the moment 
there was a dearth of orders for the sleeper department, but 
when he was in India recently there were signs of improving 
business in this respect, while their general and pipes foundries 
were fully ocoupied. The demand for pipes in India was very 
heavy, and they had just given instructions for the erection of 
an additional pipe foundry. The plant of the Indian Company 
was up to date in every way, and the chairman, Mr. William 
Turner MacLellan, who was still in India, valued the works 
and plant at over £1,500,000. From a careful examination 
which the Bengal ny’s experts had made, there seemed 
to be no doubt that the Indian Company was one of the cheapest 
producers of iron in the world at the present time, and they 
were exporting their products in ever-increasing quantities. Their 
ore deposits were very similar to those of the Bengal Company, 
and were of about equal size. These deposits had only just 
been connected to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and this was 
undoubtedly the reason that the Indian Company had only been 
making small profits hitherto. They had had to purchase ore at 
high prices from competitors, but from now on he thought we 
could look for a good return on the Company's capital. The 
Company’s output should be something between 220,000 and 
270,000 tons per annum. The saving which must result from 
the two Companies working together in close co-operation should 
be considerable, and, given normal conditions in the world iron 
trade, the profits ari might be very big 

He then moved: ‘‘ That the provisional agreement dated the 
23rd day of February, 1925, and made between the Bengal Iron 
Company, Limited, of the first part, the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited (of Calcutta), of the second part, and Messrs. 
Haes and Sons of the third part, which has been produced to this 
meeting, be and the same is hereby sanctioned and confirmed, 
and that the directors be and they are hereby authorized to carry 
the said agreement into effect with such modifications (if any) 

in the circum- 


Mr. J. Angus, M.Inst.C E., seconded the motion, and it was 
carried with one dissentient after the Chairman had replied to 
some questions, 


A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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If you under-insure your home and have a 
fire the loss falls upon yourself. 


[f you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 
with 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (0., LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Collis Browne 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Famil The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. ae COUGHS, COLDS 


Always ask for 


“Dr. COLLIS” BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 


IARRH Lio. True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


Of all Chemists, 1/8 & SI- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 
A RLINGTON’S 
Very emphatically tops them all."—Darry Grarnic. 
b 
AND 8y Sir Ed. Sth Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
** The best handbook to London Dairy Posr, 


60 I!lustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. M 
NORTH WALES. SEVON AND 

60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrati M 
ustra ry aps & Plans. 4. 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA ERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | 2). THE ITALIAN Riviens 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY ZERMA 
2/- BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND 4 LUCERNE 


Ll I Darlingt Lond: Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentanzo’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £56,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £8, 300,000 


MCDERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEA 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
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